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Whole Ne. 616.) Werklx, = BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDA Y, APRIL 21, 1887. 


82.50 per r, im advance. 
Price. { Single copies, 6 cts. 


FOR THE SPRING 


Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History, $2.10 
Swinton’s Outlines of World’s History, 1.44 


Gray’s Botanies. 
How Plants Grow, 80 cents; School and Field Book, $1.80 ; 
Manual, $1.62. 


Cooley’s, Natural Sciences. 
Guide to Elementary Chemistry, 72 cts.; Elementary Phi- 
losophy, 72 cts.; New Textbook of Physics, 90 cts. 


Guyot’s Revised Physical Geography, 
Swinton’s Geographies. 
Introductory, 55 cents; Grammar School, $1.25. 


Swinton’s Readers, Histories and Spellers ; Robinson’s Mathe- 
matics, Kish’s Arithmetics; White’s Drawing; Spen- 
cerian Copy-books, etc., ete. 


$1.60 


Write us for circulars or samples of the best books in any department in school. 


(@” PRICES GIVEN ABOVE ARE FOR INTRODUCTION OR EXAMINATION. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., Publishers, 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Penmanship- is an Art. Practice makes Perfect. 


RACTICAL 


PORTEK & COATES’ SERIES. 


REDUCED PRICES. 
Per Dozen, 96 cts. 
72 cts. 


Complete Course ---Six Numbers, 
Shorter Course-—- Five Numbers, 
Liberal Discount to Dealers and School Boards. 


THE PRACTICAL SERIES 


DOES NOT 

Burden and confuse the pupil's 
mind with elaborated “ Prin- 
ciples” and unintelligible 

** Elements.” 
Retard the progress of the pupil by 
taking up a whole term teach- 
ing him a few isolated 

letters. 


THE PRACTICAL SERIES 
CIVES | 
All the letters in every 
book. 


From two to five times 
more systematic prac- 

tice than any 

other series. 


Extensively used in NEw York City, PHILADEL- 


PHIA, and all parts of the country. 
Send for Catalogue. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


A New Language Book for Grammar, Graded, and District Schools. 
WE SHALL PUBLISH IN SEPTEMBER, 


OUR LANGUAGE: Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice and Example. 


This book has been made with the greatest care by 
authors who combine long and successful teaching 
experience with thorough and commanding knowl- 
edge of the subject. Practical utility and scientific 
accuracy are assured. 

The form is clear and attractive, and the methods 
of presentation are varied, and more or less original. 

nthe arrangement abrupt transitions are avoided, 
and, with the view of educating the reason as well as 
the understanding, every part is naturally and log- 
ically connected with what precedes and wha 
follows it. 

For sooieing hes facility in the correct use of En- 
glish which is the first requisite in language study, 


Specimen pages w 


ample provision is made in cumulative exercises, the 
Mine ed character of which will certainly interest the 
earner. 

And, beginning with the sentence, the essentials of 
grammatical form and structure are illustrated with 
abundant examples, so easy for children to appre- 
hend, that the principles most important to be taught 
will be understood without much further development. 

Of the many traditional fallacies so long and so 
obstivately retained in all English grammars, and 


t| even now the reproach of not a few, only traces at 


most remain in this book, and we are confident that 
it will commend itself in many ways to intelligent 
and progressive educators. 


ill soon be ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, Boston and New York. 


BOTANY AIDS. 


Plant Description and Analysis Blank. 
By Pror. J. H. Prtuspury, A.M., of Smith College. 

This blank is designed both to develop the power of observation in the pupil, and to require a full 
and logical description of the plant studies. Properly filled out it will enable the pupil to trace the 
name of the plant from the written description. The blanks are put up in blocks of twenty-five 
each, that they may be examined separately. The sheets are perforated, and if desired may, when 
filled, be fastened together for preservation. Price, 5() cents per hundred. 
Synopsis of Botanical Terms. By the Same Author. 

This synopsis aids in learning the use of terms in the study of descriptive botany. The terms are 
arranged under the name of the organ which they describe, and with reference to their relation to each 
other. Four pages 8vo. Price, $1.00 per hundred. 

A full line of BOTANICAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS, as well as MAPS, GLOBES, and other 
ScHooL APPARATUS, 


SILVER, ROGERS, & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


1. The 
2. 


are especially adapted for school purpc 
e quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 


ses. 


3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 

9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


Indispensable to Teachers. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 


A Hand-book of Principles, Directions, and Working 
Teachers. By Joun Swett, Principal of the San Francisco Girls’ High School and 


Normal Class. 12mo, Half Leather, $ 


‘** Every teacher may derive immediate practical benefit from its perusal.’’—F. Lous SOLDAN, Prin. 
ormal School. 


St. Louis N 


BROWNING’S EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. 


An Introduction to the History of Edu 


M. A., King’s College, Cambridge, England. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


It is aconcise and popular account of the main lines of thought that have been followed on educational 


subjects from ancient times to our own : 
ucation ; the Realists, the 


one toRoman education ; to Humanistic e 
Realists, Locke, the Jesuits and Jansenists, 


Rousseau, 
the English public school. He writes clearly and pleasantly. 


Models for Common-school 
1.00. 


cational Theories. By Oscar BrowNINe, 


ves a chapter to education among the Greeks ; 
aturalists, = Humanists and 
er 


Pestalozzi, Kant, Fichte, and bart, and, finally, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


(RECENTLY PUBLISHED.) 
By Pror. W. H. Payne, Author of “ Chapters on School Supervision,” and “ Out- 
lines of Educational Doctrine ”’; Editor of “ Page's Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing”; and Translator of Compayré’s “Histoire de la Pédagogie.” 12mo, cl., $1.25. 


A timely book, bearing on active controversies of to-day, and casting new light upon them. It is the 
fruit of long study and broad observation. The author is a clear, strong, practical thinker, bold in his 
championship of his own ideas, yet reverent toward all conservatism that can claim respect. The book 
should be in the hands of all who are interested in education. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Witu1aM Swinton, Author of “ Harper’s Language Series,” and Gold Medalist 
Paris Exposition, 1878. Embellished with Portraits and Autographs, 8vo, cl., $1.20. 


“It is a series of studies in the masters of English, from Shakespeare to the presenttime. Theauthors 
chosen are not only of the first rank, but they also represent epochs of literature, marked phases of style, 


distinctive contributions to literary method. 


Single copies of the above named books will be mailed to any address on receipt of the price. Special terms made to Institute Classes and Reading Circles on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 


% 
| 
j 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


H. WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL, 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
tamps. 
Mention this paper. 


& Type-Writin, 
S 
secured for students 
neering NOW, Skill in Three Months by Havens 


System. No failures. Haven's Colleges: New York, N.Y.; 
Phila., Pa.; Chicago, Il. ; Cincinnati, 0.; San Francisco, Cal, 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


te” MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 4 
Catalogue on application. 
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GLASSES, TELESCOPES, an 
sential parts 
strument,— m 
from 20 to 100 


Horticulture, 
(see cut), 


a 
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- 


for constructing Telescopes. 100-page 
ities. Send for Price List of Microsco 


Glasses for investigations in 
Lenses on 
cALLISTER 


eralogy, 


ant 


Microscopes for CoLLEG 
SICIANS, and FAMILIES. 


Note.—Special inducements to 


In every variety of form and price, from 50 cents to 
Nassau St.. New York 


etc., to 


< 

order in 


BuLtock & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


ce” ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


LANTERN SLIDE 
FOR CEOGRAP MY 
GEOL. HIS TORY 


PATTERNS FOR BLACKBOARD: — CIRCULAR FREE 


CHAS.F. ADAMS, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. WORCESTER MA 


agents Wanted. 


ACENTS WANTED for tho LIFE 
TH 


H o8,W, Knox. An Authentic and Complete History 
his Life and Work from the Cradle to the Grave. Out. 
sells all others LO tol. The Best and Cheapest, Splen- 

we pay the Freight and give Extra Terms, Send for ci 
oulars. Address HAKRTEFO PUB.CO. Hartford,Conn. 


“Are You Going: to Attend 


— YOUR — 


COUNTY INSTITUTE? 


Then send to us AT ONCE and learn how you 
can cover your expenses by taking an Agency 
for the Journal of Education and the American 
Teacher. 

and exclusive right of ter- 

Bie Pay ritory given to those who 
mean business. Address at once, 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


exhausted. 


For «ale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITE 


liy in the mental growth o 
It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the a their nervous 


The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain-workers, cure for 


prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. A 
nervous derangements and debility in old or y ( 
label. A Vital Phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda-water absurdity. 


oung. Not a secret; formula on every 


56 W. 25th St., New Vork. 


Is a brain and nerve food, and gives new 
life and energy to all who are nervous or 
f children. 


ogue of Apparatus. 
atalegue o elescopes. 
of Anatomical Modeis. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MA88. 


ALOGUE OF CHEAP SOHOOL APPARATUS. 
“ee ue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and Colleges. 


CA UES 


TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


924 Chestnut §t., PHILADELPHIA, 


Makers and Importers of 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Mention Journal.) And Laboratory Supplies. 


MACHINE IN USE FOR SCHOOLS, 


For Sale by | 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8. & Pun. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N. Y. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


Send for Circular. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils, 


Leominster, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ” 
“PARAGON ” 
School Desks. 


OVER OWE MILLION IN USE. 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


686 Broadway, New Work, { 
Washington St., ; 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


, Gen’! School Furnishers, 


\Largest Manufacturers in 
"the United States of 


‘GLOBES, 
 TELLURBIANS, 
| CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-ROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
| BLOCKS, ec. 
| Improved School Apparatus 
\for 6very department, 
Send for descriptive circulars: 


AH. ANDREWS & COL 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


STEEL 


>) JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


PENS. 


TENTH SEASON, The 
most enjoyable and econom- 
icalexcursionseverplanned 
More furnished forthe 


money thanin AnyTouryet offered. All Travel 
and Hotels first-class. Company Setecr. By the 
Palatial, Fast, New Steamship, CITY OF ROME, 
Send for circular free. TOURJEEK, Boston. 


E,T 
* LOOMIS’ SELECT EUROPEAN PARTY” for a Sum- 
mer Vacation, from June 16 to Sept.5? This ques- 
tion is of special interest to school officers and teach- 
ers, Weary and worn by their year’s service. The 
arrangements for this trip will be complete and satis- 
factory, and the party will be under the personal care 
of gentlemen who have, for eleven years, conducted 
such European excursions. For circulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edueation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop $ s 


time and thenhavethem return again, I mean aradical cure. 
i have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
BICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to curo 
the worst cases. Becanse others have falled is no reason for 
Bot now receivingacure, Sendat once for atreatise anda 

ree Bottie of my infallible remedy. Give Uxpress and Post 


Address Dr. ROOT, 183 Pearl Fock 
ARTHUR STOCKIN, 
ENGRAVER ON Woop, 


3 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalegue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN TIFT. Cignieveti 


j L E S Instant relief. Final cure and never 
Noindelicacy. Neither 

Mi 


FOR ALL. $80 a week and 
Work Outfit worth $5 and port 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


| 


THIRD EDITION, 

An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, ete., with 
colored engravings, 112 
pages. 
| Price 25 cents by mail, tc 
/ any address, from the 
autbor, 

Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
129 Friendship Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


9 Million 


worn during 
the past six 
years, 

This marvel- 
ous suecess is 
due 

Ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
&tiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 


WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover, 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS, 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
369 Broadway, New York City. 


Agents Wanted 37 


FISHER’S Essentials of Geography. 


SCHOOL CABINET of 
Standard Measures. 


A neat Cabinet, with shelves, containing standard 
measures of weight, bulk, and length, in all neces- 
sary forms. Should be in every schoolroom. 


Toy Money. 
In compartment boxes orin bulk. One of the most 
useful School Aids, and justly popular. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE SET of 


Blackboard Drawing Instruments, 


All the necessary tools for the accurate construction 
of geometrical problems involving right lines, angles, 
circles, and ellipses. 


“THE BEST” 
Pamphlet Case. 


Every teacher should have these cases for the een- 
venient preservation of circulars, catalogues, pro- 
grams, ete. This is the latest and, as its name indi- 
cates, the best pamphlet-case ever made. 


The Atheneum Newspaper File, 


Entirely new in construction and in its results. 


Send for full descriptions of any or all of 
the above to 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Gifford’s Air-TightInk-Weil. 
The ONLY SATISFASTORY Isk-Well now in tho market. 
Can be easily applied 
to any style of school 
desk. School Boards, 
when purchasing new 
desks can always have 
them supplied with the 
‘Gifford’? Wells hy 
specifying the same in 

‘ their contracts. 
From Supt. A, MeMillan, Utica, N. Y.—Atter giving the 


Gitford Ink-Wells a fair trial, 1 can say that they give 
CELLENT satisfaction, ‘They are air-tignt and convenient. 


Tarr’s Noiseless FPointer. 
Section of Pointer showing size of small ond, with Bubber Tip attachod. 


PREVENTS NOISE. SAVES EXPENSE. 
From Secretary J. W. Dickinson, Mass. Board of Edu- 
eation, Boston.—Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer is admirably 
adapted to the use for which it is invented. 

Sample INZ-WELL and POINTER, post-paid, for 25 cents each, 
which will be refunded unon the first purchase of ore doz. or more. 
Descriptive Circulars and Prices upon application. 

W. A. Choate & Co., 508 Broapwar, Albany, N. Y. 
All Kinds of Scroon FurNITURE and SuPPLIEs. 
PLEASE MFNTION THIS PAPER. 


Teacher's Manual of Penmanship. 


Gives full directions for organizing classes. 
Gives full directions for Postr10N, PEN-HOLDING, 
MOVEMENTS, TRACING, avd COUNTING. 
Describes all the letters practically. 
Gives a hundred cut illustrations, and shows how 
to illustrate on blackboard. 
Gives just what a primary or grammar school 
teacher needs in teaching this braneh. 
web ody copy by mail. Only 60 ets. in cloth 
ding. Remit postal note or postage-stamps to 
J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 St. Boston. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Lateat -- The Rest. 
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BUSTON SCROOL SUPPLY 

(mporters and Wholesale Educational Booksellers 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 

TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletirs and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKN 
oston. Mass. 


“]], SPONGES, - - $1.25 each. 
MITTENS, - -  .65 pair. 
FOR THE BATH AND 


A. FRICTION RUBBING. 
ave you tried the delightful Sirk SPONGE 
Goops ? When in Boston get a supply at 594 
Washington St., next Globe Theatre. or send fur 
them. SILK SPONGE CO. 


W ENGLAND Bureau of Education, 
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J ournal of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Epiror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications : 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, FoR ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER 83.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and coe 478 
AMERICAN TEACHER Grid EDUCATION... 3.25 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEAOHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


{Written for the JOURNAL.] 
TO THE FIRST ROBIN, 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF,. 


Dear, timid minstrel of the spring, 

The happy flood of hope you bring 

Has made my heart within me sing, 
Forgetful of its sorrow ! 

Not yet the flowers of May are seen, 

Not yet the early grass is green, 

Yet you are here, with hope serene, 
Foretelling of tomorrow. 


The light will come, the grasses grow, 

The tender buds will nod and blow 

Where foaming waters laugh and flow, 
Their crystal carols ringing. 

And so among the leafless trees, 

Like some sweet spirit of the breeze, 

You pipe soft notes of hope, like these, 
And set my soul to singing. 


Dear bird! I study life with you. 

No prophet ever spake more true, 

Or more of heavenly wisdom knew, 
Than you this hour have given! 

4 I learn to trust in life’s dark hours 

That though to-day is cold with showers 

Tomorrow may be rich with flowers 
And glory caught from heaven! 


April 11, 1887. 


LE PRINTEMPS. 


BY KATE VANNAH, 


Singing to leaning ferns, I hear a brook 
Way down in mossy reaches out of sight ; 
I seem to catch the low laugh,—not the look,— 
Of some fair nun behind her veil so white 
Hiding her face. 
Gardiner, Me. 


HOW I BECAME A TEACHER. 


BY JOHN SWETT, CALIFORNIA. 


After attending the district school and the village 
academy to the age of sixteen, I went to Pembroke 
Academy in New Hampshire, the school that my father 
had attended when a boy, and where John D. Philbrick 
was fitted for Dartmouth. Near the close of the “ fall 
term ”’ a school trustee of a neighboring district called 
on the principal in search of a teacher. Principal Jon- 
athan Tenney recommended me. I was engaged in five 
minutes, at ten dollars a month and board. 

I was just seventeen, and small of my age. Going to 
school on a winter morning, I was hailed by an old 
farmer with,— 

** Hullo, my boy, who teaches your school this winter ?” 

“TI do, sir,” was the reply, whereat he grinned a 
ghastly smile. 

My school numbered about thirty pupils, some of them 
older than myself, but I had no trouble about discipline. 
I read The School and the Schoolmaster, by Geo. W. 
Emerson, and this was all the normal training I had to 
begin with. 

Next winter I was re-engaged to teach the same school 
at eleven dollars a month,—an increase of wages. 

I began to teach from necessity, just as most of the 
young men began to teach in those days. My father died 
when I was only twélve years of age, and I was left with 
a few hundred dollars to work my own way in the world. 
For two years, in the spring and summer, I worked on a 


farm with my uncle, went to the Pittsfield peermey in 
the “ fall term,”’ and taught school in the winter. I was 
not a robust boy, and at eighteen I injured one of my 
eyes by an accident, therefore I decided not to enter 
college. 

At this time N. C. Berry, Esq., an attorney-at-law 
at East Randolph, Mass., being on a visit to Pittsfield, 
N. H., his native town, volunteered to get me a school. 
So I taught in district No. 1 in Randolph at $20 a month, 
and was re-engaged for the next winter. 

While teaching in Randolph I had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to a lecture by Ralph Waldo Emerson and to one 
by Theodore Parker. These lectures were an epoch in my 
intellectual life. They led me to read everything I could 
get hold of from the pens of these two great thinkers. 
Meanwhile I attended, for six months, Prof. William 
Russell’s Normal Institute at Reed’s Ferry, N. H. There 
I met Dana P. Colburn, who was the teacher of arithme- 
tie and a student of elocution. My aequaintance with 
Professor Russell formed an educational epoeh in my 
career. 

At this time, 1852, I determined to go to California, 
and took the long and tedious trip around the Horn. I 
worked three months in the mines, and made just $60 
and my “grub.” Next I worked three months on a 
farm, and then went to San Francisco, where, after a 
month’s delay, I obtained an appointment in a small, un- 
graded school, at a salary of $125:a month. 

My school soon grew into a graded school of 600 pupils. 
In managing my school and in working with other pioneer 
teachers to organize a school system, I found full scope 
for all my powers. In this school I taught until 1862, a 
period of seven years. 

During all this time there was only one drawback to 
the pleasure of teaching. After the good old style inher- 
ited from New England, we were annually examined to 
find out if we were “ fit to teach a common school one 
year.” We were also subject to annual elections, and 
were sure of our positions for only “ the term of one year.” 

In 1856, two years after my first election for “ the term 
of one year,” I came within one vote of losing my place 
on account of having written an article against appropri- 
ating public school money for the support of parochial 
“ward schools.” My head was saved by a personal friend 
on the board, F. C. Ewer, then a custom-house official 
and editor of the Pioneer Magazine. He afterward be- 
came a distinguished Episcepal clergyman in the city of 
New York. I then learned the danger of daring to ex- 
press an opinion. 

In 1862 I again came within one vote of “ losing my 
position” at the annual election. This time it was be- 
cause I had in my class the lazy boy of a cranky trustee, 
who imagined that he and his boy knew more than all the 
rest of the world. 

I had been worried and overworked for a whole year. 
I was taken down with typhoid fever, and barely escaped 
with my life. Human nature could stand no more. I 
packed my carpet-bag and sought, at Sacramento, the 
nomination of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
at the hands of the ‘“ Union Party.” I was elected for 
* one year,” and re-elected for “four years.” 

One of my first efforts in legislation was to break up 
the “annual examination”’ of teachers by providing for 
long-term certificates and life diplomas. Subsequently I 
had my revenge for the insults of seven annual elections 
by securing, in San Francisco, the repeal of the obnoxious 
law of annual elections. 

At the expiration of my five years’ service as state su- 
perintendent I became principal of the Denman Grammar 
School, then Deputy City Superintendent, then principal 
of a grammar school again, and finally, in 1876, principal 
of the Girls’ High and Normal School. 

To me teaching has always been pleasant work, but 
the insolence and tyranny of petty politicians who find 
their way into boards of education have been a continual 
humiliation to manhood and self-respect. 


HEIDELBERG. 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS, NEW YORK. 


Heidelberg, famous for its university, for its pict- 
uresque and impressive castle commanding the Neckar 
as it issues from among sheltering mountains into a broad 
plain, cultivated like a continuous, vast garden,—Heidel- 
berg, quaint in its odd mixture of German simplicity and 
French prettiness, awoke from its scholastic slumbers on 
the 2d of August to celebrate the 500th anniversary of 
its great university. 

Lucky was that sight-seeing pilgrim who found a roof 
to cover his head during the anniversary week, for from 
the 2d of August till the 7th the literati, the nobility, the 
student-folk of all Germany, crowded to the ancient 
Mecca of classicism and sword-fights. 

Side by side in the same railway carriage in which we 
traveled thither sat a suggestive trio. One was a rotund 
professor from Leyden, his stout frame encased in a suit 
of gray that had the easy, wrinkled fit of the clothing of 
a well-to-do farmer. Benevolence sat enthroned on his 
round forehead, in his pale blue, spectacled eye, and on 
his full, merry mouth that gave utterance to comments in 
French, German, English, or Dutch, as best suited his 
convenience. Beside him was a pale, blonde, Dutch stu- 
dent, guidebook in hand, anxious not to lose a name, or 
ruined castle, or thread-like stream that sped away in the 
distance, as the train swept onward. In one corner, in 
elegant, cultivated dignity, sat erect a tall, robust Ger- 
man, his cheeks displaying three long, well-healed, but 
undeniably ugly, sword-cuts. No fault could be found 
with his tailor. In the rack above his head was 
the bandbox containing the cap that would grace his head 
during his stay in Heidelberg. Just here I will say that 
these student-caps were one of the striking features of 
Heidelberg during the anniversary. They were of all 
colors, but similar in shape. A fat, tall pater familias, 
with an immense bald head, could have been seen jauntily 
wearing a diminutive solferino cap edged with white braid. 
One felt that the hand-organ only was wanting to com- 
plete the picture. Again, a trio arm-in-arm passed, their 
heads crowned with vivid green caps. All the alumni 
and students lifted these caps, in bowing, in the self-same 
way, and the grand air was momentarily very effective. 
The hand was extended at right angles to the body, then 
lifted to the cap, and at that instant head and hand 
dropped together, the face meanwhile maintaining an 
almost sepulchral gravity. 

The main street of Heidelberg is laid out in Parisian 
style ; that is, its broad space is lined on either side with 
hotels or apartment houses. The American looks and 
longs in vain, in continental towns, for the cottage or 
house or mansion oceupied by one family. Such luxury 
is almost unknown and seemingly unsought. No pretty 
The shade trees, like the gar- 
dens, are for the public. All life, in its most enjoy- 
able senses, seems to be for the public or in pub'ic. Well, 
the main street, with its cement or limestone houses 
and its beautiful promenade shaded by a double row 
of fine trees, conducts one in time to the castle which 
crowns a steep, and seen from a distance, an inaccess- 
ible eminence. Just at the foot of this lofty hill one 
may take his choice between a winding drive reaching 
the summit by an easy ascent, and a steep, cobbled, nar- 
row street, that turns neither to the right nor left until 
it is lost high up in the drive. Along the latter and over 
it the homes and shops of the humbler citizens jut and 
impinge, and to the student of human as well as Mother 
Nature, this steep climb offers its own attractions. 

During the jubilee week the castle, more than the uni- 
versity, was the center of popular resort. The university 
buildings are extremely plain, and for the occasion their 
accommodations were limited. Thus, though the citizens 
of Heidelberg spared neither money nor time in adorning 
their houses and streets for this epoch in the town’s his- 


front yards greet the eye. 


tory, they were necessarily debarred from the literary 
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and other exercises held in the university and the princi- 
pal church. 

Crowds, however, gathered in the streets to witness the 
approach of the Crown Prince and the Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess of Baden from the Ducal Palace to the 
university. Although the palace which sheltered their 
highnesses seemed far from royal, yet the victoria, with 
its outrider in scarlet, which contained the Crown Prince 
and his sister, the Grand Duchess, presented a spectacle 
that cheered the German heart and gratified the casual 
observer. 

The kindly face of the Prince was open, smiling, and 
dignified, and his manner, as he rose in his carriage and 
bowed before entering the university, all that one could 
wish. What was more delightful, perhaps, was the 
queenly bearing and beautiful face of the Grand Duchess, 
as she stood for an instant, the sunlight falling upon her 
blue silk dress and touching the lace which fell in soft 
folds away from her wrists. Her dark hair and eyes and 
colorless complexion were in pleasing contrast to the high 
color, or sun-burned, leathery hues usually typical of the 
middle-aged German woman. The Grand Duke won all 
hearts. He is a tall, commanding, reserved, blonde, Ger- 
man soldier. His fine military air and figure were well 
set off by a scarlet and gold uniform. The applause that 
greeted him was long znd loud. 

Then there was the president of the university, more 
royally decked than evea royalty, for he appeared ina 
mauve velvet cloak extending to the knees, and in a four- 
cornered cap of the same color and material. He carried 
a roll in his hand, and flashed before admiring hundreds 
a brilliant harmony in color, before disappearing within 
the venerable university. 

Midway between the beginning and the close of the 
festivities the castle presented its fairest aspect. Its two 
huge, round towers, half still standing, and half a mass 
of ivy-covered ruins, are mute but impressive witnesses of 
a terrific thunderstorm that had undone the masonry that 
had lasted centuries. Flags waved from eyeless windows 
and long deserted port-holes. The vast interior court 
was gay with evergreens, tables and seats, and beer 
stands. The grass-grown drives to the two main ap- 
proaches of an almost endless interior echoed with the 
tap of hundreds of feet. The numerous cellars, contain- 
ing both the great “ Heidelberg ton’ and many another 
ton or mighty cask, all filled with thousands of gallons 
of beer, were supplied with seats and tables, and their 
vaults echoed day and night with the jingling of glasses, 
shouts over happy toasts, student choruses, and national 
airs. Germans of both sexes and all ages beamed 
with happiness in those shady vaults, but the occidental 
sightseers, peering at them from the sunny court above, 
felt twinges of sympathetic rheumatism. 

This gay, out-door life, and the barrenness of European 
indoor life afford an endless subject for contemplation 
and observation. 

There are a few rooms in the castle still habitable, 
but they are devoted to old paintings and curiosities. 
Among the latter is Luther’s engagement ring, a band of 
chased gold with emblematic designs and containing one 
small ruby. The approaches to the castle are being re- 
stored, and the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Baden 
are considering plans for the restoration of its two princi- 
pal facades which originally represented very ornate ro- 
coco work. 

The grounds about the castle are full of fine trees, 
shady walks affording superb views, and there are two 
sightly terraces, where a military band performed at in- 
tervals ina style to delight the lover of Beethoven or 
Wagner. 

The anniversary closed with a historical procession, 
typifying the five hundred years of the university's exist- 
ence, and in this professors, students, ladies joined, their 
chief thought and care being to thoroughly represent the 
origin, growth, and development of the castle, university, 
and city of Heidelberg. 

It was estimated that 60,000 guests would visit Heidel- 
berg during its jubilee week, and hotels, boarding-houses, 
and streets were as gay as flowers, flags, evergreens, car- 
riages, students, and royalty could make them for the 
eventful occasion. 

Geneva, Switzerland. 


— ‘‘Staying after school’’ is like spilling milk,—a waste, yet 
sometimes unavoidable.—A. J. Gannett. Mil 


A PRACTICAL SPRING WALK. 
BY H. BUMPUS. 

How the teacher, for weeks confined to the routine of 
schoolroom work, longs on these beautiful days, when the 
sun seems to find an opening in the clouds, to close the 
books and take a stroll through the brightening tields. 
But the thought that time cannot be spared, or that the 
school will not receive immediate benefit therefrom, too 
often cuts off from view the pleasant vision. 

Are we justified, however, in thus reasoning ¢ Though 
our committees may not allow the study of nature to en- 
ter into the regular course of work, here is a field for 
material which may be profitably moulded into the treat- 
ment of nearly every course, and for original essays or 
* compositions” (the latter term how suggestive !) we may 
find subjects which are not treated in the encyclopedia, 
and which will not only tax the reasoning faculties of the 
student, but also the powers of observation. 

We may decide to spend a few hours in this way, and 
armed with a clean radish bottle and shod with overshoes, 
we start out and soon find ourselves amid a tangle of 
bushes. The air is delightfully refreshing, but we are 
too numb to care much about drowsy nature. Suddenly we 
exclaim, * Why, there are pussies !"” we scramble to them, 
and soon we have a bunch of the beautiful willow shoots. 
Our exertions have quickened the course of blood in 
our veins, and the rough, white ice of the neighboring 
stream tempts us. It cracks a little near the shore, but 
once upon it we are safe. Carefully we walk around an 
“ air-hole,”—no, it may once have been, but now it is 
covered with smooth, clear ice. 

Into this erystal window we must have a look, and 
lowering our body, we carefully approach, shade our eyes 
with our hands and examine the aquarium beneath. We 
are impressed with the distinetness with which we can see 
the dull-colored plants sway back and forth in the current, 
but there are no fish, no animals,—how strange ! 

As we are about to leave in disappointment, a rotten 
twig begins to move up stream. A closer serutiny, and 
we think we can discern small legs at one end, and we 
conclude it must be some animal protectively formed and 
colored that it may escape being devoured by some hun- 
gry fish. We break the clear ice, and with a small 
branch the animated twig is drawn from the water. We 
pick it up and find we must have been deceived, for in- 
stead of an animal we have but a small roll of decayed 
bark. It looks like the bark of no ordinary tree, how- 
ever, and we fill the bottle that we may examine our 
“find ’” more at length in warmer quarters. 

In filling our bottle we have captured a large “ water- 
boatman” (Notonecta), which, with its oar-like legs, la- 
boriously but actively rows himself around, incessantly 
tapping, with his hard head, the sides of the bottle. As 
we look more carefully at the restless individual we notice 
that, unlike most other animals, it swims back down. 

The sun is low, we cork the bottle and place it in our 
pocket, collect our “ pussies,” and start for home by way 
of a small spring. Here we rest for a moment, and while 
reaching, with a fragment of a neglected tomato-can, for 
a draft of the clear water, we notice that the submerged 
oak-leaves are thickly dotted with black snail-shells. 
A few of these are placed in the bottle, much to the ap- 
parent annoyance of the ‘ boatman,” and we trudge on 
toward home. 

After tea the bottle is examined. The “ boatman ” is 
still uneasy, but the snails are slowly crawling about, often 
coming to the surface to breathe through the large open- 
ing in their side, and if we look carefully we can see 
them open and close their jaws as they glide, mouth 
down, over the glass. 

Our strange twig is moving, too,—ah! We remember, 
this is the young of the Caddis-fly (Limnophilus), which 
builds for itself a tube of chips into which it may with- 
draw in time of danger, and which it always carries with 
it until it finally tires of its aquatic life and changes to a 
winged insect resembling a moth. 

Are not the scholars interested and instructed on the 
following day, when they listen to your description of the 
forms ? Have they not subject for study when they find 
the gelatinous masses of snail’s eggs, the inclosed young 
of which they can soon see with a hand lens ? Will time 
be wasted with the class in arithmetic by counting the 
buds on each branch of “ pussies ”’ ? 


Instruct them first to count from the lowest to the high- 
est. Then to see how many buds there are from the low- 
est to the one directly over the lowest ; multiply this num- 
ber by the number of buds directly over the first, add 
what few remain at the top, and the number will agree 
with that first determined. 

Can we not afford to soon spend another afternoon 


away from books ? 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. — (X/1.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of Boston Normal School. 


FACULTIES OF THOUGHT. 


We have defined thought as the power of the soul to 
know the relations between objects of knowledge. We 
are now to examine into the different ways in which this 
power acts, so as to determine the different faculties of 
thought. 

In perception, single or individual objects are presented 
to the senses, and we obtain a knowledge of them as in- 
dividuals possessing particular qualities. When the same 
objects are known in representation, either in memory or 
imagination, they are known as individual objects. A 
horse, for example, is known as one individual thing, he 
is remembered as one individual thing, or he is repre. 
sented in an imaginary group of objects as one individual 
thing. 

So, too, states of the soul are known in consciousnes 
as single or individual states, and they are represented to 
the mind as individuals. Thus the pleasure which I feel 
on meeting my friend is known as a particular or indi- 
vidual feeling, which exists in my own mind at a partic- 
ular time. This feeling, if represented at all, is repre- 
sented as a particular feeling. 

In general, all presentative and all representative 
knowledge is knowledge of individuals as such. But, in 
addition to a knowledge of objects as individuals possess- 
ing individual qualities, we know objects as classes pos- 
sessing common qualities. We know, for instance, not 
only individual men, but we know them as a class of be- 
ings possessing common characteristics. So, too, we 
know various states of the soul, not only as individual 
states, but as classes of states possessing common quali- 
ties ; one state of joy is known, another, and another, and 
finally they are all known as the class of states of joy. 

The idea of a class of objects as possessing a common 
quality, or a group of common qualities, or the idea of a 
quality, or of a group of qualities, as common to a class 
of objects, is a concept. Thus the idea of a class of ob- 
jects as possessing the quality of whiteness is the concept 
of white things ; the idea of whiteness, as a quality com- 
mon to a class of objects, is the concept white. So, the 
words book, gold, pen, ete., are the names of classes of 
objects possessing common qualities; and our ideas of 
these classes with their common qualities are our concepts 
of the things. 

These ideas differ from those which we gain from 
single acts of presentation in being general,—in being 
ideas of abstract qualities, or of groups of objects possess- 
ing these qualities. 

Since we possess an abundance of such concepts, the 
mind must have the power to form them, and this power, 
or faculty, I call abstraction. 

The process by which concepts are formed is a com- 
plex one, involving an analytical examination of individ- 
uals, a comparison of their common qualities, and a rec- 
ognition of the common qualities as the same qualities in 
the different individuals. But without entering upon a 
study of this complex process at the present time, it is to 
be noted that the result of the process is a knowledge ot 
the relations of objects as they exist in classes which pos- 
sess common qualities ; and, hence, that abstraction is 
one kind of thought. 

' But the mind has power not only to form abstract no- 
tions or concepts, but also to know them in their rela- 
tions. Thus the class of things called gold is known to 
belong to the class of things called yellow ; that is, gold 
is known to constitute a portion of yellow things. So the 
quality of yellowness is known to constitute a portion of 
the qualities common to all gold. Birds are known as 
forming a portion of things called animals. Sparrows 
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are known as forming a part of the things called birds. 
Parallelism of sides is known to be one of the qualities 
common to all squares. Squares are known to form one 
part of parallelograms. And like examples might be 
multiplied indefinitely. Now, the act of knowing any rela- 
tion of one class of things to another class, or of knowing a 
common quality in its relation to a class of things, such as is 
implied in these examples, is an act of judgment. These 
would be examples of the higher form of judgment. The 
same name is applied to the power of the mind to know 
the relation of an individual object to its special qualities, 
or of one individual object to another. 

Sometimes the mind uses one judgment as the ground 
of another. For example, a child puts his hand into the 
fire and is burned, and he judges that the fire caused the 
burn. Based upon the judgment of the causal relation be- 
tween the fire and the burn in this particular case, he makes 
another judgment, namely, that the same relation holds 
universally between fire and the result of contact with it ; 
and he expresses this judgment by the sentence,—fire 
burns. ‘Take another illustration: A pupil repeatsa stanza 
of poetry a great many times, and is able to recite it cor- 
rectly, even after the lapse of a long time. The teacher 
judges that the repetition was the cause of the remember- 
ing; the same thing happens again under the same cir- 
cumstances. One pupil reads a lesson in history but once, 
and cannot remember it; while another pupil reads his 
lesson several times, and then remembers it all. The 
teacher judges that in the latter case the repetition was 
the cause of the remembering. After many special cases 
where the teacher judges that the causal relation exists 
between repetition and remembering, he makes another 
general judgment, based upon these several special judg- 
ments, namely, that a like relation exists between repeti- 
tion and remembering in all cases. Here, then, is a knowl- 
edge of a general truth, based upon the knowledge of one 
or more special truths. Or, to put the case in other terms, 
here is a knowledge of a relation between two whole 
classes of things, namely, the class of repetitions and 
that of remembering, because the same relation was known 
t6 exist between some of the objects in one class and some 
of the objects in the other class. This process of the 
mind by which it knows a general truth on account of 
knowing a special truth is called induction or inductive 
reasoning. 

There is another process of the mind in,thinking which 
agrees with induction in this, that it is the process of 
knowing truth on account of knowing other truth, but 
which differs from it in that the new truth is a special 
truth, while the truths upon which it is based are more 
general. It is the process of knowing a special truth on 
account of knowing general truths. For example, if I 
know that metals are minerals, and that gold is a metal, 
I also know that gold is a mineral. I start with the judg- 
ment, or knowledge of the relation between the class of 
metals and that of minerals ; namely, that metals are in- 
cluded among the minerals, and through the intermediate 
knowledge of the relation of gold to metals, I reach a 
knowledge of the relation of the smaller class,—namely, 
gold,—to minerals. The class gold is smaller than the 
class metals, hence the relation between gold and minerals 
is a narrower relation than the relation between metals 
and minerals. 

This process of knowing special truth on account of 
knowing general truth is deduction, or deductive rea- 
soning. 

Defining reasoning so as to include both processes, that 
from the special to the general and that from the general 
to the special, we may say that it is the process of thought 
by which we gain new truth from truth already known. 

Thus we are brought to the conclusion that there are 
three distinct forms of thinking, and consequently three 
distinct faculties of thought, which may be defined as 
follows : 

Abstraction is the faculty of the mind by which we 
form our general abstract notions, or concepts. 

Judgment is the faculty of the mind by which we 
know the relation between two objects of knowledge. 

Reason is the faculty of the mind by which we gain 
new truth from truth already known. 


~— Good government is like the sunshine; it develops manhood 
and womanhood in the pupils, If it is really good government, it 
teaches self-government.— The Carolina Teacher, 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


WORK AND PLANS OF THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION. 


(Continuation of sketch in JOURNAL of March 24.) 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 

Extensive and earnest as the work of this Association is, there 
is no attempt to make it more than supplementary to that of the 
ordinary schools,—to supply the missing links which are essential 
to the training of the ‘‘ whole boy.’’ The largest of these links 
are art training,—that is, instruction in drawing, modeling, ete.,— 
and in mechanical work from the pupil’s own patterns. The classes 
are already well attended by boys and girls of all ages, who pay a 
small fee and come mostly from the public and private schools. 
The Association wants to demonstrate that this training is good for 
all children, and the teachers give the same welcome to young 
folks from the avenues and the slums, and takes an equal interest 
in proving by them the value of knowing how to do as well as how 
to talk. In its methods it follows the lead of no other individual or 
school. While it has taken to itself and sometimes made much of 
the views of leading spirits in industrial education throughout the 
world, it is following out a course that it has marked out for itself, 
and which finds the nearest approach to its counterpart in the sys- 
tems that have been adopted in the Chicago public schools and 
other towns of the West, though there is an exhibition of the art- 
work, as taught in the schools of Worcester, Mass., and of the 
drawing, pattern making, casting, and carpentry from the pu- 
pils of the College of the City of New York, that have been ac- 
cepted and placed in their museum as excellent exhibits of the suc- 
cess of practical training, and such as the Association is endeavor- 
ing to create a public sentiment in favor of. 

When this museum was started, application was made to all the 
leading industrial schools of the country for specimens of their 
work to be placed on exhibition, and in no case has the request 
been refused. The Boston schools are now preparing an exhibit 
which is first to go to Russia, and will then be given, or loaned in- 
definitely, to the Association. The classes in drawing, painting, 
and modeling, are of girls, mostly ranging from about eleven to 
fifteen years old,—though the age is not limited,—and who now 
meet once a week in the afternoons. ‘Then there are similar classes 
in sewing, where girls are not only taught how to ‘‘ seam and gus- 
set and band,”’ but are given an idea of the importance of know- 
ing how to do this sort of work as well as to read and write and 
cast up accounts. 

On the first floor the only classroom is the neat, commodious, and 

most conveniently-arranged room of the cooking-school. A sort of 
semi-circular counter occupies the center of the floor, with a large 
space inside the crescent for teacher and pupils, and several rows 
of chairs outside for those who are looking on. The counter is 
made in sections that are like small, kitchen tables, each with gas 
stove, a drawer, and little closet below, filled with all the neces- 
sary utensils. On the shelves, that are arranged against the side 
walls of the room, are bottles, cans, aml boxes of various sorts an 
sizes, filled with materials and labeled with the scientific and the 
common names of their contents; the teacher, giving both in her 
lectures, explains while she uses them the chemical action of their 
properties and the practical application to be made of such knowl- 
edge. 
Thus the high school girl may learn in these afternoon lectures 
how to make the best use of what she is taught of chemistry (and 
of physics also in some cases), which she has that day, perhaps, 
striven with difficulty to keep in mind because she had no pegs of 
her own understanding on which to hang the abstract knowledge 
and intangible formulas of the textbook. The principles of cookery 
are taught on exactly the same one-thing-at-a-time method used in 
all the branches of this Association’s work. How to boil is taught, 
how to broil, ete., and principles must be mastered before the study 
of their application is taken up. It is a process of education, and 
the teachers are wise enough to restrain their pupils from rushing 
with too great haste after results. Classes have been formed in 
this department for grown folks, as well as children, and many 
women housekeepers and heads of families go there for instruc- 
tion every Tuesday afternoon. In this connection a series of 
Thursday morning lectures on domestic economy were begun, and 
heartily taken advantage of by many women who find they have 
still much to learn. One useful, as well as agreeable, feature of 
these lectures was the conversation that comes up and brings out 
many practical ideas from the audience, as well as the speaker. 
This course of six lectures was followed by practical lessons in 
cookery for those who desire them, and then there were six more 
before Lent was over on ‘‘ dressmaking,’’—these also followed by 
practical lessons. 

The first floor of the building is very large, and, besides the 
cooking-school room, has the dining and reception rooms used by 
the lodgers, the officers, and the teachers of the Association, and 
the hall, -- once the chapel of the seminary, — where lectures are 
given every Friday afternoon by the most eminent speakers on in- 
dustrial education in the country. On that floor there are, also, 
several committee rooms and offices, where hundreds of people go 
weekly to inquire about the work of the Association, or, — what 
draws a large, and not an entirely weleome, proportion of them,— 
to see about servants from thetraining school. ‘Thisis an auxiliary, 
and not the main purpose of the Association, as has been generally 
understood, from the fact that, while the society out of which the 
Industrial Education Association grew was in 11th street, the chief 
branch of its work was to train house servants, while the other 
classes had rather a secondary place. But, when this society was 
formed it was with an entirely new purpose ; viz., industrial educa- 
tion in the largest sense of the term. ‘* We sball not give up our 
training department,’’ the superintendent said to me, ‘‘ for it bears 
a very direct relation to our work, though, in keeping it, we virtu- 
ally teach a trade, so far as itcan be taught in this way, and we 
want to keep aloof from all trades. The extent to which the train- 
ing school is carried is only this: Girls are received and given good 
training in household service, and incidentally places are found for 
them when they are ready to take them,—that is, there is always a 
demand for the girls taught here: but the people who look upon 
the Association as an intelligence office of a high order are not only 
much mistaken, but a great nuisance.”’ 

Thus, in regard to servants, as well as spinster lodgings, the In- 
dustrial Edueation Association has, outside of its main purposes, 
proved the need of, and the success awaiting, any other forms of 
enterprise for the comfort of humanity. The great demand that 
really does exist among both mistresses and maids for regular ser- 
vants’ training schools is as good an answer as we need to one at 
least of the labor problems of the day. God speed the whole work 
of industrial training, for in it lies the solution of more than one 


phase of the great trouble that stares in the face,—bad enough for 
the present, and still worse for the future, H. A. 8. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Seek always those methods that rest upon the best 
available knowledge of the child’s mind and its activity. 


Tue teacher who is content with her tact, and ignores 
opportunity for studying the science of teaching, will * get 
left.” 


Ir you improve the conditions of your work, you are a 
success ; if you sink to their level and yield to them, you 
are a failure. 


Because the highest intellectual training comes easiest 
through the brightest and best cheer, it does not follow 
that a playful school atmosphere means, necessarily, good 
intellectual training. 


In visiting more than two hundred schools, recently, we 
have found but one in which either teacher or pupil makes 
print-letters with even the youngest classes. Who will 
say the world does not move, and the schoolma’am move 
with it’ 


UNIQUE SPELLING LESSON. 


A teacher recently gave fifty words such as a grocer’s 
boy would be called upon to use in taking orders, a house- 
wife or servant girl in giving the same. They were writ- 
ten upon the board in columns, then copied by the children, 
and the dictionary consulted by each pupil to see if there 
were different spellings allowed for any word, and to dis- 
cover the best meaning of the word. After the spelling 
of the words had been learned, each pupil made store or- 
ders, or made charges on memoranda, until he had used 
in these ways every one of the fifty words. This tested 
their knowledge of the meaning, the spelling, the method 
of measuring, and a reasonable price. This exercise, last- 
ing two or three days, was one of the most interesting the 
school has ever had, and that it was one of the most prof. 
itable goes without saying. But the Lewis School, Rox- 
bury, is in the habit of having exercises interesting, prof- 
itable, and varied. 


METHODS OF TEACHING THE MODERN 
LANGUAGES. 


BY PROF. F. V. N. PAINTER, 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 

1. The chief end aimed at in teaching French and 
German should have great influence in determining the 
method of instruction. These languages may be studied 
for any one of several distinct objects. With the future 
scientist, the object may be ability to consult scientific 
works in French and German. In the case of the young 
business man or prospective tourist, facility in using those 
languages in a small conversational way may be the end 
desired. With the student who desires to make these 
languages a part of a liberal education, the chief purpose 
must be a comprehensive and scientific knowledge of 
them. The methods of instruction employed in these sev- 
eral cases should not be identical. 

2. It should be recognized, also, that the methods pur- 
sued should correspond to the age and culture of the stu- 
dent. <A violation of this principle, though it may be 
honored with a different name, is in fact an unnatural 
method. Before the age of twelve or fourteen the pupil’s 
perceptive powers are considerably in the ascendency ; he 
has not the intellectual development that will enable him 
to grasp abstract statements; he is usually, also, without 
much language culture. The use of a scientific method, 
which deals largely with generalizations and abstract state- 
ments, would be manifestly a violation of educational 
science. It was against such irrational practice, followed 
for more than two centuries in teaching the ancient 
languages, that Montaigne, Comenius, Milton, and others, 
inveighed with so much force. On the other hand, 
when the pupil has reached the reflective period and 
acquired a considerable language culture, it is natural to 
use a different method. The deductive process may, in 
a great measure, supersede the inductive. A scientific 
method becomes the natural one, because it is suited to 
the student’s stage of development. 

8. The position occupied by the teacher is also related 
to method, The college professor cannot be as free ng 
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the itinerant or private instructor in adapting methods to 
the wants of the student. The private instructor is free to 
conform entirely to the needs and wishes of his pupils ; 
but college instruction must have constant regard for the 
ends of discipline and culture. The private teacher gives 
lessons to pupils of all ages and degrees of culture ; the 
college professor deals only with students of maturity and 
considerable linguistic attainments. The private instructor 
teaches pupils who frequently have no other study and 
who are free, consequently, to give all their time to the 
work in hand ; the college professor instructs students who 
are pressed with the duties and distractions of a crowded 
curriculum. 

4. The method of instruction is further affected by the 
special phase of attainment that may be emphasized. A 
comprehensive knowledge of a modern language embraces 
the four particulars of reading, writing, speaking, and 
understanding the language when spoken or read. In 
taching, these four particulars may be, in large measure, 
separated. It is not uncommon to meet with a person 
who can read French and German with a good deal of 
fluency, and yet who cannot speak the language or under- 
stand oral discourse. It is likewise true that a person 
may speak the language fluently and yet not be able to 
understand more than the simplest written discourse. It 
is possible to converse readily about a large number of 
every~lay objects with a vocabulary of less than a thou- 
sand words; but to read with much ease the various 
branches of literature, we need a vocabulary of not less 
than four thousand words, and an insight into the struct- 
ure of the language. If ability to speak the language 
studied receives the emphasis in instruction, then less 
grammar and reading, and more oral exercises, are re- 
quired ; but if ability to read the language is made promi- 
nent, then more grammar and reading, and fewer oral 
exercises, are needed. 

5. The end of college instruction in the modern lan- 
guages seems to favor decidedly the use of a scientific or 
deductive method. That end is not a slight smattering, 
but a comprehensive knowledge, which includes, on the 
theoretical or culture side, an acquaintance with the struct- 
ure, history, and literature of the language, and on the 
practical side the ability to read, write, speak, and under- 
stand it. 
at present to the modern languages in our colleges does 


Inasmuch, however, as the limited time given 


not usually admit of a mastery of these four details, it is 
generally judged expedient to make one of them the pri- 
mary object of attainment, and the others secondary. In 
most cases ability to read the language is justly made the 
principal object, because the highest reason for studying a 
language, as Milton long ago taught, is to master the treas- 
ures of its literature. Most persons of liberal culture have 
oceasion, at times, to consult French and German author- 
ities. Furthermore, college instruction must have refer- 
ence to the disciplinary or educating power of a study. 
Indeed, the great problem of collegiate education at present 
is to arrange a curriculum that combines the highest edu- 
cating value with the greatest practical utility. A method 
that calls only the memory into exercise, and imposes no 
independent labor upon the student, is not suited to college 
instruction. Serious effort should be required ; the ana- 
lytic and synthetic faculties should be exercised ; a scien- 
tifie and critical knowledge should be exacted. In no 
other way can the modern languages be made to command 
worthy respect and a high rank in collegiate education. 

But while reading, based on a seientifie study of the 
language, is to be made the chief object in college instrue- 
tion, speaking is not to be neglected. This is an end use- 
ful in itself. It leads to a closer sympathy with the lan- 
guage than is perhaps otherwise attainable. And it is 
adapted to lend additional interest to study, and to fix a 
vocabulary in the mind. These facts are generally recog- 
nized in our best language teaching ; and numerous oral 
exercises are provided in our best grammars. 

6. It is a disputed question whether the language studied 
should be made the only medium of communication be- 
tween teacher and pupils from the beginning. This may 
be done in connection not simply with a fragmentary, but 
also with a scientific, study of the language. Has such a 
proceeding a scientific basis? It has the advantage of 
training the ear to understand the language.—a matter of 
importance and great difficulty in French. But this 
method is open to the objection that it unnecessarily mul- 
tiplies difficulties at the start: Besides, it is apt to lead 


to confused ideas,—at least for a considerable time. And 
if the method is strictly adhered to, it leads to a great 
waste of time through the efforts made to clear up diffi- 
culties for the duller pupils. 


COMPOSITIONS AND ESSAYS, 
IN DETROIT. 


We have never been so much impressed with any work we 
have seen in methods and results in compositions and essays, as 
with those in the different grades of the Detroit High School. This 
department is given special prominence throughout the course, and 
the skill attained is higher than any words of ours can indicate. 
There is little distinctively new in the methods, but a lively interest 
is awakened and maintained largely because of the style of the sub- 
jects and the originality allowed and individuality insisted upon. 

When a class enters the school a book is opened for each section, 
and a page devoted to each pupil, and, through the entire course, 
there is recorded therein the subjects upon which he writes, with 
such comments as are important. This book is passed on with the 
pupil as he changes teachers in advancing, and through the course 
it is studied to secure from him variety in subjects and in style. If 
there were any way to reveal to our readers the genius that marks 
the work in the higher grades, we should be content. ['Those read- 
ers who visit us in our office will enjoy looking at some samples. ! 
There lies before us one essay which rivals anything we have seer 
in some of its features, and yet we saw a hundred which almost 
equaled it. The subject and analysis we give below : 


ONE DAY. 


INTRODUCTION (wanting). 
DISCUSSION. 
I. Before Breakfast. III. Shinnying. 
a. Time I awoke. a, Start. 
1. Why. b. In the woods. 
b, What I did. c. Chasing a pig. 
d. Journey home. 
II. After Breakfast. IV. After Supper. 
a. Meeting the boys. a, Games. 
1. Games. 1. Hide and Seek. 
a. Cross-Charlie. 2. Throw-harbor. 
b. Home-made. b, Reading. 
c. Bedtime. 
CONCLUSION (wanting). 


SUBJECTS, 
(Upon which some pupil has written ) 
Personal Experiences. 

A Northerner’s First Impression My Experience with Dynamite. 

of New Orleans. A View of Salt Lake City. 
April Fooling. A Visit to a Country School. 
Sliding Down Hill. A Sight of the Bartholdi Statue. 
From Boston to Liverpool. A Night’s Fun. 
A Sleigh Ride. My Canvas Canoe. 
Our Monday’s Lessons. Bieycling. 
A Day’s Fishing. A Visit to a Hop Yard. 
Colliers of Pittsburg. A Trip to Stony Point. 
Rambles by the Roadside. Making Bread. 
The Ice Yacht. My Trip up the Lake. 
Housecleaning. My First Impression of Snow. 
What I Read in the Newspaper. What I Know of Maple Sugar. 
** Left.” How we Celebrated Fourth of 
A Village in Texas. July. 
A School Picnic. Recollections of Montreal. 
The Toboggan Slide. A Day in the White Mountains. 
An Afternoon of Hard Study. A Visit to a Laboratory. 
Two Days at the St. Clair Flats. Experiences of a Messenger Boy. 
Starching Clothes. Coming to School on a Street Car. 
A Thanksgiving Incident. A Visit to the Mint. 
Ups and Downs of the Sea. What I Saw ina Trip through 
A Ride along the Grosse Point Michigan. 

Road. What I Saw of the Signal Service 


Study of Home Industries. 


Fish Hatcheries. Lightning Rods. 


Gas Making. Honey. 
How Pottery is Made. Candy. 
Button Making. Sugar. 
Printing. The Fire Extinguisher. 
The Salt Works. Chalk. 


Silk Manufacture. 


My Printing Press. 
Leather Making. 


eatl The Making of Bolts and Nuts. 
Writing Materials. History of a Silk Dress. 
Oleomargarine. Making Lead Pencils, 

Silver Plating. Pins. 

Manufacture of Brooms. An Electric Railway. 
Something about Varnish. How Kid Gloves are Made. 
Molasses. Photography. 

The Silver Dollar. 


Imagination. 


and the Elephant. 

e Eraser and the Blackb 

An Oak Tree's Story. The Sun and the Cloud. 

The Bell and the Nuteracker. The Crab and the Oyster. 

The Adventures of a Pinas Told The Adventures of a Diamond 
by Himself. ; 


Conversation between Two 
Needles. 


Civics, Municipal, ete. 
Jail. 
aighti 
The Postoffice. Post Ne Bile. — 
The City Hall. The Prison Reform Association. 
The Postman. Shall the Waffle Man be De- 
The Fireman. posed ? 


The Street-car Driver. T adi i 
ia he Canadian and the American. 


The Election. 
Our Mayor. 


é Miscellaneous. 

Abuse of Umbrellas. Only a Pansy Blossom, 

eather Signs. Five O'clock i i 
Legends of Detroit. Up in 
James. How I Decided to Go to th 
~ Camp Meeting. 
Newspapers. Algebra Useless. 
Conveniences of our School Hall. Algebra Useful. 


The Unpleasant Side of Custom. T 
The Pleasant Side of Custom, = 


Nature, Science, and Art. 
Habits of Some Birds I Know. How Some Animals Express 
Different Kinds of Dogs. their Feelings. 


Nature. Seals. 
A By-place in Nature. 


to Cat illar. The Woods. 
of Tomato The Rattlesnake. 


et When the Leaves Begin to Turn. 
The Moon. **Sweet Violets.”’ 
Parrots. ‘* Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Some Pictures I Have Seen. Star.”’ 
Some of the Mikado Airs. 
Amusing. 

Small Boy Getting Ready Chips. 

A Church Fair. 


for the Party. 
April Fooling. 
My Friend’s Experiences at Sea. 
The Boy who Never Forgot. 
The Children of our Block. 
Street Car Experiences. 
Experiences of a Sutler. 
Our Telephone. 
A Disappointment. 


Vat You Please.”’ 

A Plea for the Agent. 

A Day in a Book Agent’s Life. 

A Rainy Day. 

Building a Fire. 

Troublesome Visitors. 

The Meeting of a Woman and a 
Mouse. 


Ourselves. 
Some of the Things that Keep Why I Go to School. 
“— Out of School : My First Acquaintance with the 
What a Girl Can Do. High School. — ; 
The Feelings of Tardy Pupils. Three Types of School Girls. 
Housekeeping. What Shall I Do after I Grad- 
Laughing. uate ? 
Our Leisure. Shall I Learn Short Hand ? 
My Favorite Lesson. Out-door Winter Sports. 
Saturday. In-door Winter Sports. 
Fancy Work. 
About Home. 
Dedication of the Baptist Church. The Burning of Frye’s Seed 
The Newspapers of Detroit. Store. 
The New Museum. The Girls’ Cooking Club. 
The New Reading Room. A Need of our City. 
Our Polish Residents. ** On Change.”’ 
The Ideal Opera Company. Standard Time. 
The Evening School, Arbor Day. 
Mabury Avenue. Trees. 


Character, Habit, etc. 


Honesty. Superstition. 
Slang. Egotism. 
Benefit of Exercise. ** No Use in Trying.”’ 
Bedtime. **T Don’t Care.”’ 
Shall a Gentleman Retain a Seat Exaggeration. 

in a Street Car whilea Lady ‘‘ If.” 


Can’t.”” 

Forgot.”’ 

Bye and Bye.”’ 
Shall I Keep a Diary ? 


is Standing ? 
Women in Emergencies. 
Gossip. 
Piano Practice. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
department, should be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY ECLIPSES, East 
Sumner, Maine. 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first half lights the traveler on his way ; 
My lasteprovides him with all needed rest ; 
My whole,—one word,—bestowed by night or day, 
Of God’s free gifts is named among the best. 
NILLOR, 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 95 LETTERS, 

My 93, 27, 66, 88, 1, 55, 38, 75, 57, 62, is whimsical. 

My 12, 48, 16, 46, 4, 41, 21, is a prominent character in the 
** Merchant of Venice.”’ 

My 5, 13, 9, 68, 33, 63, 37, 20, 31, 16, is injurious. 

My 24, 11, 19, 74, 42, 2, 57, 91, is vigilant. 

My 25, 69, 45, 82, 89, 71, 58, is a covering. 

My 51, 32, 10, 59, 26, is a kind of tree. 

My 18, 86, 8, 54, 87, is a theatrical display. 

My 7, 49, 15, 60, 84, 22, 79, 77, 35, 64, is a noted American. 

My 3, 78, 44, 61, 73, 28, 9, 16, is a kind of woven hangings of 
wool and silk. 

My 95, 17, 36, 39, 46, 30, is used on a horse. 

My 47, 29, 6, 25, 72, is a fainting fit. 

My 81, 76, 14, 70, 82, 45, 50, 53, is a sudden flight in conse- 
quence of a panie. 

My 8&8, 56, 40, 52, is worn on the foot. 

My 73, 85, 34, 67, 65, is to bind up. 

My 70, 94, 90, 54, is low or base. 

My 26, 80, 92, 50, is part of the body. 

My whole is a quotation from one of Shakespeare's es 

V. 


Sharon, Pa. A. 


HIDDEN TREES, 
(Solved by taking consecutive letters without regard to word 
divisions. ) 
1. He had the cramp in each foot. 
2. Was Othello a kind husband ? 
3. What a plump, healthy child your little daughter is! 
4. There was a triumphal arch over the street. 
5. We were in total darkness save when the lightning flashed 
and lighted up our way. 
6. How long did Alfred woo Dora before they were married ? 
The initials of the six trees hidden above form the name of a 
seventh, a tree of several varieties, all of rapid growth. It is a 
native of both America and Europe. E. W. R. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF APRIL 7. 
ENIGMA.— 
eap high the farmer's wintery hoard ; 
Hea high the golden corn + 
No rie er gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn. 
WorpD SquarE.—_ 


A DDaA 
A 2 80 
DROWN 
8 D 


ACCIDENTAL hall, all 
NGs, . teen, sofa, cat, red 
sent, rough, peel, eel, Dan, Zim, Map, rib, beg, gin, hit, tan, den. 


nose, eland, sheve, spoil, oil, lace, ace, hen, hem. 
A. E, F., Hyde Park, sends solutions to recent eclipses: 
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April 21, 1887. 


LETTER FROM LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Probably in no particular does our town show how rapidly she is 
coming into the ‘‘ New South’’ more than in her public schools and 
the favor with which they are regarded in the popular sentiment. 

The orator at our Centennial celebration,— Hon. I. W. Daniel, 
U. 8. senator from Virginia,—in describing the modern improve- 
ments and advantages of the place, dwelt at length upon the public 
schools. When the system was introduced, in 1870, there was very 
great opposition to it. For some years numbers of people refused 
to send their children to the schools, and a few positively declined 
having their children’s names listed in the school census. But the 
sehools have steadily advanced in popularity until any one who 
should now venture to oppose them would be deemed a public 
enemy. The enrollment of this term already reaches 2,600 pupils, 
and probably will reach 3,000 soon. 

Very many of the poorer class of colored children are employed 
in the tobacco factories, which usually close in the winter months, 
thus giving the little workers a chance at education. When the 
factory closes the school is thronged. 

Since the making of cigarettes began here, about three years ago, 
many little white girls tind employment in that trade, and it is evi- 
dent that legislation will soon be needed in Virginia, making school 
attendance compulsory. Without this the factory children will 
grow up in ignorance. 

Another new feature among us is, that quite a number of colored 
children are taken into white families for board and small wages, 
with the understanding that they are to attend school. This often 
proves an excellent arrangement for the child, who thus combines 
manual labor with ‘‘ book larnin’,’’ and generally gets some 


‘*manners’’ thrown in. The latter quality is noticeably wanting 
in a large portion of the rising generation of Africans, and often 
calls to mind the reroark of a good old ex-slave, ‘‘ that there hadn't 
been no young niggers brought up right since this here freedom 
come in.”’ 

Quite a number of families have come to the city to live, in the 
last few years, attracted by the publie schools, and many boys and 
girls are sent from rural districts to board with friends cr relatives 
in town, such non-resident pupils paying $1.50 per month for tuition. 
The chie¥ objection to the schools is that most of the rooms are 
crowded and most of the teachers burdened with far too many 
pupils, the want of funds making it impossible to provide enough 
teachers and sufficient school accommodations, although the city 
has been very liberal in its appropriations in this respect. 

Whilst talking with Professor Wyatt, the faithful and accom- 

lished principal of the White High School, a few days ago, I 
Seanel from him some interesting facts about the schools. The 
professor could not tell the exact proportion between the number of 
pupils now at school in the city and that of twenty-five years ago, 
but knew it was immensely greater. There were at one time 
twenty-five private schools in the town. Now there are hardly 
half-a-dozen. The female school, under the care of the Presby- 
terian Church, once a flourishing seminary, had been given up. 
This may be taken as strong evidence of increased popularity. 
The professor says the great change in public sentiment is shown in 
many wavs. For instance, as to tardiness. There was for some 
years great trouble in this respect. The irregularities reported as 
tardiness ’’ amounted, during one term, to 16,000 or 18,000 cases. 
The parents disturbed themselves then very little on the subject. 
It had been the custom, under the old system, for parents to write 
excuses on very slight grounds, and the same plan continued long 
after the public schools began. By constant effort the system has 
been worked up to produce the least possible percentage of tardi- 
ness. For some time there have been fewer cases reported from the 
building where the upper grades of colored pupils are taught than 
any otherinthe city. The rule now is, that if a pupil is tardy, either 
late or absent once,the teacher inquires the cause. If no sufficient 
excuse is given, the child is ‘‘ kept in,’’ given demerits, ete. Ifa 
second case occurs within four weeks, the pupil is suspended from 
school, until his parent or guardian is summoned, interviewed, and 
gives a satisfactory account of the child’s absence. ‘The professor 
related two instances which had come under his own observation 
showing remarkable precision. 

The city superintendent, Mr. Glass, himself a graduate of the 
schools, a young man, fall of energy and enthusiasm, has an hour 
appointed for the parents of tardy pupils to meet him at his office, 
and does not see them at any other time. Prof. Wyatt chanced 
ove day, recently, to be at the superintendent's office. when a 
colored man appeared, leading his little son. He asked for the 
superintendent, and when told that he was out, expressed much 
regret ; said it was the second time he had come to explain his little 
boy’s absence from school; had missed Mr. Glass both times. He 
inquired anxiously if the professor could not attend to the affair. 
Mr. Wyatt, who is always kind and gentle in manner, explained 
that no one could do that except the superintendent, and a special 
hour was appointed to attend tosuch cases The black man seemed 
much disturbed, and turning to the boy said, sternly, ‘‘ Do you see 
that I have lost two days from my work on account of you? Now 
I will see that this does not occur again.’’ The second case was of 
a white boy, the child of an Irish family. The urchin was absent 
from school more than once, and when suspended, appeared at the 
superintendent’s office in a defiant mood. When told that his 
father must come and exp'ain his tardiness, he replied with evident 
exultation, ‘‘ My father is dead!’’ ‘*‘ Then [ must see your 
mother,’’ said Mr. Glass. The boy grinned, and responded cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ My mother aint been out o’ bed for two years; she can’t 
git yere.’’ Prof. Wyatt, who knew the circumstances of the family 
in question, was sitting near the superintendent, and whispered to 
the latter, who seemed somewhat baffled, ‘‘ Ask him for his guar- 
dian.’’ ‘‘ If your mother cannot come,’’ said the superintendent, 
gravely, ‘‘I must see your guardian.’’ An expression of deep 
despondency settled upon the countenance of the little truant, and 
he departed with a message to his guardian, who was duly inter- 
viewed, and the boy’s attendance at school secured. 

Who can estimate the effect that this training in punctuality will 
have upon tbe character of the young people receiving the benefit 
of our public schools! The ancient legend, which stated that ‘‘ Old 
Virginia never tires,’’ did not take into account the circumstance 
that under the old réygime Virginians made no effort to get there 
‘*on time.’’ We are trying to catch up, now-a-days, however, and 
a few more decades may find Virginia and her people keeping pace 
with the progress of the age. » Ae 


— Do your best. Ten, twenty, or thirty years from now some 
man or woman will say that teacher inspired me with a desire to do 
a better work, to live a nobler life. Such a teacher first fired me 
with an anibition to be somebody, and to do something worth while. 
““Central School Journal, 
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FACTS. 
WORDs. 

Trench estimates that 60 per cent. of the words in use in English 
are of Saxon origin, 30 per cent. Latin, 5 Greek, and the balance 
Danish, Hebrew, Arabic, Italian, Spanish, and American. 

America has given to the English tongue ca/umet, canoe, caribou, 
catalpa, caoutchouc, chocolate, cocoa, guano, hominy, inca, jaguar, 
jalap, lama, maize. moccasin, mohawk, opossum, pampas, pappoose 
potato, suchem, samp, skunk, squaw, tapioca, tobacco, tomahawk, 
hurricane, adobe, canyon, corral, lasso, mustang, placer, ranch. 

The Dutch furnish the English tongue with many of its sea-terms 

such as loom, schooner, skates, skupper, sloop, smack, yacht, to luff, 
fo smuggel, ete, 

The Hebrew bas given the English many of its religious words, 
as, for instance, amen, hallelujah, hosanna, jubilee, manna, Sab- 
bath, ete. 

The Arabic gives the English many of its chemical, astronomical, 
and arithmetical terms, as algebra, almanac, cypher, zero, zenith, 
alcohol, alkali, elixir, ete. 


THE NAME OF GOD IN FORTY-EIGHT LANGUAGES, 


Hebrew—Elohim, Eloha. German and Swiss—Gott. 
Chaldaie—Eilah. Flemish—Goed. 

Assyrian —Eleah. Dutch—Godt. 

Syriac and Turkish—Alah. English and Old Saxon—God. 
Malay—Alla. Teutonie—Goth. 
Arabie—Allah. Danish and Swedish—Gut. 
Old Egyptian—Teut. Norwegian—Gad. 
Armorian—Teuti. Slav—Luch. 

Modern Egyptian—Teun. Polish—Bog. 

Greek— Theos. Pollacea— Bung. 

-Eolian and Dorie—Ilos. Lapp—Jubinal. 

Latin— Deus. Cretan—Thios. 

Low Latin—Diex. Finech—J umala. 

Celtic and Gallie—Din. Runic—As. 
French—Dieu. Zemblain—Fetizo. 
Spanish— Dios. Pannonian—Istu. 
Portuguese— Deos. Hindostanee— Rain. 

Old German— Diet. Coromandel— Brama. 
Provencal—Dion, Tartar— Magatal. 

Low Breton—Doue. Persian —Sire. 
Italian—Dio. Chinese—Prussa. 
Irish—Dia. Japanese—Goezur. 

Olalu Tongue—Deu. Madagascar—Zannar. 
Peruvian—Puchecam mae. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Italy has the largest gun in the world. It is forty-six feet long 
and weighs 118 tons. 

The copper trade of Japan is fast becoming the most important, 
a single mine producing 14,000,000 tons last year. 

A lump of gold has been recently found in California of about the 
size of a Derby hat. It is worth, in the lump, about $7,000, 

A London merchant advertised on a handbill made of asbestos, 
with the heading, ‘* Burn this if youcan.’’ Of course all attempts 
were failures. 

The crater Kilauea of the voleano Mona Loa, is 3 miles long, 2 
miles wide, and, in places, 800 feet deep. The boiling lava can be 
seen in many places. 

There are now 650 loeal electrical lighting companies in the 
country, and the capital invested in various departments of manu- 
facture and supply is between ninety and a hundred millions of 
dollars; 125,000 voltaic are lights and 650,000 incandescent lights 
are in use in the United States. The cost of an electric light plant 
is steadily decreasing, being now less than half what it was six 
years ago. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PRONUNCIATION OF PROPER NAMES. 


Mr. Editor :—In the matter of the pronunciation of proper names 
I trust that you will permit me to enlighten ‘“‘ F. H. H.’’ and “ E. 
C. M.,’’ as well as the rest of your readers who are interested in 
the subject. 

It is true, as E. C. M.”’ says, that we have no uniform rule ’”’ 
owing to the ‘“‘ anomalous character of our pronunciation.’’ But, 
while we can have no strictly uniform rule, we can have, and are 


already provided with, a strictly scientific system for the pronunci- 
ation of proper names. ‘This system, which is now aceepted by 
scholars here and abroad, is the outcome of a life labor of Juseph 
Thomas, LL.D., author of Lippincott's Biographical Dictionary, 
and orthoepic author of the Gazetteer of the World, published by the 
same firm. In the former of these two works the system is brought 
as nearly as possible to perfection, the general scheme or radical 
principles being indicated in the introductory pages. Until this 
work came before the public there was no recognized authority upon 
the subject of the pronunciation of proper names,—especially orien- 
tal names,—in existence. Dr. Thomas is also the author of one of 
the appendices to Webster’s Dictionary, as is well known to the 
readers of this journal. 

It is not my purpose to occupy any space here by giving the prin- 
ciples of the system in detail, but rather te suggest to your readers 
which way to turn to find out for themselves, and so better master 
the subject by their own labor of investigation. Suffice it to say 
that Dr. Thomas is undoubtedly the best living general orthoepist, 
and the only one, living or dead, entitled to be considered a first 
authority in the orthoepy of proper names. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April, 1887. PATTERSON DuBotrs. 


‘ 


PERSON IN THE NOUN AND THE VERB. 


In a recent number of the JOURNAL a plea is made for the re- 
tention in English grammar of person in the noun, on the ground 
that the pronouns representing them, and in some cases verbs used 
as predicates of them, are inflected to show distinction of person. 
It would seem better in teaching to treat each case by itself, and to 
ascribe person only where it is shown. The apparent difficulty in 
regard to the verb will not remain a real one in the pupil’s mind if 
he be taught that person-endings in the verb were originally pro- 
nominal roots used as suffixes, and that most of these have disap- 
peared. Thus the m of a-m comes from om, the suffix of the first 
person in old English; as beom, I be. Compare with first personal 
pronoun me. ‘The second person, -st or -(, compare with thou. The 
third person, -th (softened in the eleventh eentury to -s), compare 


‘In early English there existed a strong tendency to suffix the 
pronoun to the verb, not only in interrogative phrases where the 
subject is placed after the verb, but in affirmations: wil/i, I will; 
woldi, I would; cani, I can; sha’tow, thou shalt; woltu, thou wilt; 
thenkstow, thou thinkest,’’ ete.— Marsh’s Lectures. 

The pupil need not be a comparative philologist to be helped 
over this mystery of person in the verb by reading the following 
from Morris’s English Accidence: ‘‘ In the Aryan dialects the orig- 
inal person-endings were pronouns which in their fu!l form were, 
for the singular (1) ma; (2) tea; (3) ta; there were weakened to 
(1) mi; (2) i; (8) ti; and ti of the second person became further 
weakened to si.”’ 

The plural suffixes were compounds: (1) mas (= ma-si = I + 
thou = we); (2) tas (= ta-si = thou + thou = ye); (3) an-ti = 
he + he = they).’’ an = ana-s, this, that, he. (Sanskrit. ) 

It will be said that children will not understand this. True, but 
technical grammar is not astudy for children. When it is studied, 
however, it should be made intelligible, a study of existing and ap- 
parent facts of speech, and definitions should cover the cases de- 
fined or be discarded altogether. 


Plymouth, N. H., April 14, 1887. C.LC. Rounns, 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN LITERATURE, 


Mr. Editor : — Will you please give in the JOURNAL the names 
of a few colleges where I could perfect myself asa teacher of German 
and English literature ? If you could do so I should feel greatly 
obliged. E. B. 

[E. B, will find the instruction needed at Harvard College, Cornell, 
Michigan University, or Sauveur’s School of Natural Methods. | 


WHAT IS THE MARRIED NAME? 


1. Miss Muloch. 5. Margaret Fuller. 

2. Miss Augusta J. Evans. 6. Fanny Burney. 

3. Miss Harriet Prescott. 

4. Olive Logan. 8. Miss Marian C. Evans. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


1. By C. B. West, Cairo, Ill.—A merchant's profit is 25 per 
cent. of his sales; what is his rate per cent. of profit ? 


Solution by the Proposer. 


Since the cost of the goods is 75 per cent. of the sales, the rate 
per cent. of profit is 
#$ of 100 per cent., or 354 per cent. 


. n 
[If the prosit be n per cent. of the sales, 100 = of 100 per 


cent. = the rate per cent. of profit; and if the loss be n per cent. 


of the sales, of 100 per cent. = the rate per cent. of 


n 
100 n 
loss. — Ep. 


2. By M. W. Hicks, Marengo, Ia.—By selling a book, Mr. A 
lost 25 per cent. Had the book cost $1.00 less, he would have 
made 25 per cent. At what price was the book sold ? 

Solution by J. L. Lester, St. Louis, Mo. 


Let « dollars = the cost, then 347 dollars = the selling price, of 
the book. From the problem, 


== (cx — 1) (1). 
= $2.50, and 347 = $1.87 
{Making m = 25, p = $1.00, and n = 25; then (1) generally 
expressed, becomes 


(1 + (x — p). 
= 
100+n/)’ 
m m 100 — m 
ond (1 — = 100 )? + 100 $n)? 


the selling price required. —Ep. | 


3. By J. T. Matz, Reading, Pa.—Two hats were sold at the 
same price; on the one, 20 per cent. was gained; and on the other, 
20 per cent. was lost. The total loss by the sales was 30 cents; to 
find the rate per cent. of loss on the investment. 

First Solution by G. I. Hopkins, Manchester, N. H. 

Calling the cheaper hat A, and the dearer hat B; then % of the 
cost of A = 4 of the cost of B,—that is, the cost of B is to the cost 
of Aas isto 2. The loss on B —the gain on A = 30 cents, or 4 
of the cost of B — 1} of the cost of A = 30 cents. Therefore, the 
difference between the cost of B and the cost of A = $1.50, 
Hence A cost $3.00, and B cost $4.50. The total cost, therefore, 
is $7.50; and of this sum, the loss occasioned by the sales, or 30 
cents, is 4 per cent, 

Second Solution by A. N. Fellows, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Suppose 100 per cent. to be the selling price of each hat; then, 
obviously, 8314 per cent. is the cost of A, and 125 per cent. is the 
cost of B. 
200 per cent., the rate of loss on the investment is 

200 
(: — 208} of 100 per cent. = 4 per cent. 
[If S denote the selling price of each hat; then 


S+ (: = the cost of A, 


S+ ) = the cost of B. 
By an easy process of calculation, we find the required rate of log, 
to be ‘ m n 
[1-2(1 + (1 ito 
m—n 
+(2 + 00 ) Jot 100 per cent. . . 
By making n = m = 20, in (1), and reducing, we have — 


and 


(1). 


2 
k= of 100 per cent. = 4 per cent.— Ev.) 


Since the hats cost 20814 per cent. and were sold for . - 


| 
| 
7 
| | 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 21, 1887, 
THERE is more in psychology than the average teacher 


thinks. 
Satrurpay, April 30, is Arbor Day in Massachusetts 


and other states. 


MENTAL SCIENCE in its application to teaching is in the 
first flush of dawn, merely. 


Ir is professional suicide not to read educational liter- 
ature, but how can the poorly paid teacher do it ? 


Ir is not putting it too strongly to say that Henry 
Barnard has done more for education than any living 
American. 

Ir would be interesting to know how many of the grand 
teachers of the past forty years owed their educational in- 
spiration, like John Swett, to William Russell and Dana 
P. Colburn. 

TEACHERS, more than almost any other class of people, 
especially in this age, need to suspend judgment when con- 
servative prejudice raises a cry against any leader in 
modern methods. 

Tue Subjects for Compositions and Essays, page 246, 
are better than we ever saw in any book or periodical, 
and they are from the real working plan of L. C. Hull’s 
corps of teachers in Detroit. 


A GREAT MAN is better in any school than a great 
method, but he counts for much more if, to his personality 
and grandeur of character, he adds methods that have 
immortality in their life-blood. 


“THE insolence and tryanny of petty politicians who 
find their way into boards of education have been a con- 
tinual humiliation to manhood and self-respect.” See 
John Swett’s article, this week. 


THosE who observe Arbor Day will do well to re-read 
our long editorial on that subject in our issue of March 
17, which is a brief statement of the historical facts con- 
cerning the day. 


Harry the man who succeeds in getting a copy of the 
Fiftieth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education ! This is one of the most valuable documents 
ever issued, from the historic standpoint. 


EASTER was imade exceedingly pleasant for Miss 
Amsden by the teachers of the Keith School, Chicago, 
one of whom carried her several dollars’ worth of flowers, 
fruits, and delicacies as an Easter offering. 


So great have been the changes in school work, so uni- 
versal the modifications in the “ What and the How ” of 
teaching, that whoever ridicules the teaching of to-day as 
though it were that of ten years ago, is unfair either from 
ignorance or malice. 

Tur work accomplished by any agency depends largely 
upon the circumstances and the times, Webster's Spell- 


;|to the high school questions of the day. 


losophy that one can tie to.’ 


ing Book would not count for much as a reformatory 


agency now, but it did more in its day than any score ¢ 


pedagogical works now issued. 


Joun Swetr’s article leads us to express regret at the 
absence from the lecture platform of men worthy to suc- 
ceed Ralph Waldo Emerson and his associates, whose 
lectures were epochs in the lives of hundreds of men now 
occupying prominent places, as Professor Swett testifies 


of himself. 


Mary Haxriorr Norris writes a brilliant letter from 
Heidelberg. “A Practical Spring Walk ” is a charming 
contribution. Professor Painter’s “ Methods of Teaching 
the Modern Languages,” is one of the best of our offering 
Dr. Dunton’s 


“ Applied Psychology ” is, as usual, a presentation of phi- 


Mark Twatn’s merry, though unjust, caricature of 
the schoolroom, in the Century, can do little harm be- 
cause of the character of his would-be-literary reputation. 
It may do much good if the friends of education will 
avail themselves of the public interest awakened by this 
magazine exhibit of the * Innocents Abroad,” and reveal 
the changes actually being wrought by the advance thought 
in the profession. 


THe child’s first tones are discordant. ‘The sweetest 
singer on earth began her musical career by erying. In 
all early educational efforts we must anticipate discords, 
and not fret thereat. The best mathematician, historian, 
or linguist gave his first teacher trouble unless that teacher 
had more common sense than all of us have inherited. 
One of the best business men we know was a dreadfully 
stupid boy in numbers; one of the best writers could not 
spell * which ” without a “t”’; 
was a wretched reader in his first school year; one of 


one of the best orators 


the best teachers was mischievous almost to viciousness. 
Diseordant notes in childhood do not necessarily mean 
lack of harmony or success in life. 


Dakora.—A. Sheridan Jones, Superintendent, presents 
a report that ought to go far toward making a state out of 
southern Dakota. Sixty-eight of the eighty-three counties in 
the territory are organized under the township system. This 
report is almost entirely used in giving direct and explicit 
instructions as to the methods by which districts, town- 
ships, and counties may secure the best results in the least 
time. Ten years ago there were 4,428 enrolled in the 
publie schools; now there are 82,866. Then the value 
of school property was $25,000, now $3,000,000 ; then 
the annual expenditure for public schools was $32,000, 
now it is nearly $2,000,000. There are 5,055 teachers 
in the state; average monthly pay for males is $35.42, 
for females, $30.92. 


GEN. WALKER AND ARITHMETIC. 


We shall watch with much interest the future of Gen. 
F, A. Walker as a member of the Boston School Commit- 
tee. He has attracted more attention of the better kind 
than any member of that Board, with a single speech, has 
He has squarely, 
heroically, without sarcasm, attacked the school curriculum 
of the city. His position as the eminently successful 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the ardently-sought-for president of the great Staniford 
University of California, the popular advocate of several 
new phases of education, gives his utterances a weight they 
would not otherwise have. He speaks also in a Board 
that has few men with strong educational prejudices, and 
fewer still with pride of experience or association from 
the past. Were the conditions different we should not 
hesitate to predict loss of influence and humiliation such 

as have come to a seore of other men who have. within 

the past forty-five years, made similar ventures; but. as 

matters now stand in the Board, in the city, throughout 

the country, the chances are that he will accomplish in 

theory, if not in practice, the reforms at which he aims. 

If so, it will be a phenomenal chapter in educational his- 

tory. 

Of his address as a whole we will not at this time speak, 


done in our day. We await results. 


but two things impress us with equal surprise,—that he 
should know so well the fungus growth upon the curric- 
that he should know so little of the real modifica- 
In some schools in Boston, 


ulum, 
tions that have taken place. 
in most of the schools in some cities,—nearly everything 


that he desires is already an accomplished fact. Had no 
word been uttered by him or any other member of the 
Board, five years would have relegated all the matters 
that he condemns to the mysteries of the past. 


CELEBRATION OF ARBOR DAY. 


We have already spoken (March 17) upon the history, 
aims, and purposes of Arbor Day, and have expressed an 
earnest hope that the occasion would be fittingly observed 
in every school this year. In New England the forests 
have been destroyed in a shamefully wasteful and wanton 
manner, and the deleterious effect upon the climate and 
healthfulness of the region is great. Other regions are 
following rapidly in the same course, and many have 
already destroyed what it will take half a century to re- 
place. ae person who looks at the matter from a scientif- 
ically educated point of view longs, almost, for the Euro- 
pean fashion of putting forests under government control, 
and forbidding a man to cut a tree, even on his own land, 
without planting another in its stead. That sort of thing 
is, however, practically impossible in such a * free” coun- 
try as ours; even though the vast benefits arising from 
such a course were established by such facts as the re- 
claiming of vast tracts of barren heaths in Hanover, and 
the making of wood cheap and plenty in that region. 

The only remedy for existing evils possible here*is the 
education of the rising generations up to a right appreci- 
ation of the matter, and so to proper action. And this is 
perhaps the best of remedies, for it is better knowingly to 
elect to do the right and wise thing than to obey the be- 
hests of some power blindly and because we must, even 
though that power commands only wisely and well. 
There is no doubt but that most of the crimes against 
forests are the result of ignorance, or greed, or perhaps 
both ; and it is this ignorance that we must cure, end this 
greed that we must turn at least into enlightened 
selfishness. 

Arbor Day should mean, therefore, something more 
than a holiday, an excursion, a pienie, or even a pretty 
It is a good thing to have all these ; it 
is well to teach the children to admire the stately beauty 
of a tree and of forests; to talk about the famous trees of 


school exercise. 


history, from the cedars of Lebanon and the eypress of 
Somna down to the Charter Oak and Washington Elm ; 
to learn to beautify the grounds of home and school; to 
sing and recite what the poets have written on this topic, 
and to plant trees in honor of events or celebrated per- 
sons. All these things are good, but they are not enough. 
The influence of Arbor Day should extend through all the 
year, and all the years to come; but if based merely on 
sentiment, it will not stand the test. Your boy may en- 
joy the school exercise and planting the tree in honor of 
the class, the teacher, or somebody or something else, but 
ina few years from now, when he receives a tempting 
offer in cash for his fine wood-lot, the sentiment which 
he once had about a tree will not stand in the way of 
the sale. The forest will go for the cash, unless he has 
been taught something of the influence of forests upon 
climate, or their effect upon the remainder of his property 
by storing up the rainfalls to be given out slowly as 
needed, and thus guarding alike against freshet and 
drought ; and of the ozone they give out in such health- 
promoting quantities. It must be proved to him by facts 
and figures that a forest cut down is capital recklessly ex- 
pended, while a forest preserved and carefully managed 
is capital wisely invested, yielding a handsome rate of in- 
terest in return. 

To secure this end the celebration of Arbor Day should 
have a scientific and practical, rather than a sentimental 
turn, and this can be easily managed in such a way that 
the needed lessons will be learned almost unconsciously 

Children are born naturalists, and may easily be trained 
to observe with profit not only to themselves, but to the 
cause of science as well. There are many questions in 
the physiology of trees that have not yet been settled, be- 
cause of a lack of sufficient data, which might be gathered 

by just such means as these, 


The JOURNAL proposes to issue very shortly a supple 
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ment containing matter on this subject, which we feel 
sure will be regarded by our readers as the most valuable 
contribution which has ever been placed in their hands. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Fiftieth Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education is the most important of all the com- 
pilations and utterances of that body, and but two reports 
since the days of Horace Mann will compare with it in 
historic value. The general index of sixty-seven pages, 
referring to the contents of each of the fifty volumes pub- 
lished, is indispensable to any school man’s library. 
Massachusetts is never generous in the number of copies 
of the report published, and this year is no exception, as 
it certainly should have been. It is safe to say that 
thousands of people will want this volume who cannot 
obtain it. 

Next in importance to the index are thirty pages (88 
to 118 inclusive) giving a digest of the school legislation 
of Massachusetts from 1837 to 1886. We presume that 
both this portion of the report and the index will be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form,—anything less than this would 
be rank stupidity. This digest contains everything, in 
the smallest compass, admirably arranged, that relates to 
school legislation during these years, giving an account 
of all acts creating and modifying the Board of Educa- 
tion; relating to the school fund, the normal schools, 
teachers’ institutes, county teachers’ associations, state 
teachers’ associations, American Institute of Instruction, 
evening schools, private schools, institutions for the de- 
fective classes, textbooks, Bible in the schools, truants 
and absentees, employment of children, school commit- 
tees, superintendents, district system, neglected children, 
and yarious other phases of school life; relating to terms, 
scholarships, studies, libraries, teachers, ete. 

Our recent editorial upon the District System, which 
has attracted no little attention, was inspired by Seecre- 
tary Dickinaon’s digest. As is natural, every part of the 
volume is keyed to the best utterance of the men who re- 


alized that the report this year was to be set in a volume]. 


of surpassing interest. For its summaries of facts and 
figures we refer the reader to our editorial of Feb. 3. 

The Board, in their own brief report, the authorship 

of which is undeterminable, show with much clearness 

‘their duties and responsibilities, and make special refer- 
ence to the one-half-mill school tax, the distribution of the 
school fund, the normal schools, the new normal art school 
building, the teachers’ institutes, supervision of schools, 
tenure of office, state agent, evening schools, and the study 
of physiology and hygiene. Their tribute to the Hon. 
John W. Dickinson, the secretary, and the most respon- 
sible person concerned in the direction of the public school 
interest of the commonwealth, is as hearty as it is de- 
served. Each of the normal schools is reported upon 
with more than ordinary care by the sub-committees of 
the Board. 

Secretary Dickinson’s report is the ablest of all those 
presented by him, and will of itself cause him to live in 
the historical educational literature of the country. He 
is not a believer in radical legislation upon any subject 
pertaining to schools. Since the school laws now on the 
statute books are the results of experience and necessity, 
their faithful execution will prove the wisdom of their en- 
actment, and indicate such slight modifications as an 
effective working of the public school system requires. 
While acknowledging that progress toward better things 
has always been slow, he shows conclusively that it has 
been constant, and changes that are to be permanently 
beneficial are a growth that requires time and persistent 
effort for their accomplishment. 

In the very nature of the case, the schools depend upon 
publie support, and progress in the administration of their 
affairs must depend on the progress effected in public 
opinion ; and school progress, to be healthy and wise, 
must be slow. It is highly comforting to read in the his- 
tory of fifty years the proof of this statement. He points 
with just pride to the fact that, notwithstanding our tardi- 
ness in progress, there is no longer any opposition to the 
practice of the best methods of teaching; that trained 
teachers are everywhere in demand, and that normal 
schools are cheerfully sustained, His paper upon the 
“Province of the Public School,’ that has attracted so 


much attention in its delivery, appears here entire, His 


paper on the “ Principles of }Teaching ” is a meaty docu- 
ment. His reference to the subject of temperance we 
would gladly reproduce but for the crowded state of our 
columns: ‘Temperance, in its unrestricted sense, in- 
cludes all that is meant by complete self-control. Self- 
control implies knowledge of the truth, an inclination to 
do what ought to be done, and a strong will. By a 
knowledge of these things, the teacher may be guided in 
the performance of his most important duties. The stat- 
utes of the commonwealth require all instructors of youth 
to use their best endeavors to impress on the minds of 
children and youth committed to their care the principles 
of all the virtues, among which temperance holds an ex- 
alted place.” 

Agent George A. Walton is at his best in the dis- 
cussion of “ School Attendance and Truancy,” presenting 
a document worthy a place in this standard volume. 

Agent George A. Martin, in his own clear, forcible 
way, treats of the standards and limitations of public 
schools, and under the headings, * The Teaching Force ” 
and “The Directing Force,” gives a half-dozen pages of 
the best thought in modern school discussion. Agent 
John T. Prince, with equal skill, reports carefully and 
practically upon school organization, a subject to which 
he has given more recent attention, perhaps, than any 
other educator. 

The special report upon the one-half-mill tax was 
spoken of at length by Mr. Bridgman, who has so skill- 
fully recorded the educational doings of the Legislature 
for us this year. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The late Miss Lucretia Crocker, of the Boston Board of, Su- 
pervisors, was one of the first pupils in the first normal school of 
America, 

— The story of Hiawatha was related to Schoolcraft by Abraham 
L, Fort, an Onondaga chief, and appears in print in his ‘* Indian 
Tribe.”’ 

— A Japanese newspaper of Tokio has engaged a lady on its 
editorial staff. This is most remarkable when we remember the 
country and its customs. 

— Italy has twenty-one universities,—one more than Germany. 
The largest is in Naples, where there are 33,900 students. 

— The most important newspaper of the City of Mexico is the 
Monitor Republicano. It has a circulation of 5,000 copies, and has 
the regular American Associated Press despatches. 

— Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of St. Nicholas, once asked, 
apropos of feminine poets: ‘‘ Why is it that Pegasus, as soon as he 
feels a side-saddle on his back, begins to gallop toward a grave- 


9» 
‘ 


yard 

— Rey. Edward Everett Hale’s estimate of the ten great nov- 
els: Robinson Crusoe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Jane Eyre, A Tale of 
Two Cities, The Arabian Nights, The Newcomes, Ivanhoe, Romola, 
Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, Dumas’ Three Guardsmen. 

— On the first Arbor Day 12,000,000 trees were planted on 
western soil. Over twenty states now observe this beautiful cus- 
tom. Seven hundred thousand acres of trees are said to have 
been planted, and where a few years ago were none, over 605,000,- 
000 trees are thriving. 

— When asked to write her autobiography, George Eliot once 
said: ‘‘ The only thing I should care to dwell on would be the ab- 
solute despair I suffered from, of ever being able to achieve any- 
thing. No one could ever have felt greater despair; and a knowl- 
edge of this might be a help to some struggler.”’ 

— Mr. Ruskin says that the university's business is to teach its 
youths as much Latin, Greek, mathematics, and astronomy as 
they can quietly learn in the time they’re at it,—and nothing else. 
‘* Tf youths don’t learn their own language at bome,’’ he continues, 
‘* they can’t learn it at a university. If they want to learn Chinese, 
they should go to China, and if they want to learn Datch, to Am- 
sterdam; and after they’ve learned all they want, learn whole- 
somely to hold their tongues, except on extreme occasions, in all 
languages whatsoever.”’ 

— An unlucky Russian author, who had given offence to the 
government by publishing a book on the liberties of the people, 
had an old sentence executed on him. On a scaffold erected on 
the public square, and before the Czar and the great magistrates, 
he was made to eat the pages of his work, which were rolled up 
and swallowed one by one. Court physicians were in attendance, 
and when they agreed that he had enough for a meal he was led 
back to prison. It took three days to finish the job. That was in 
1819, and if his book was anything like the efforts of some modern 
authors he must have had some heavy meals from it.—American 


Bookmaker. 
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FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 


With all her faults I love her still,— 
Who wouldn’t ? 

The trouble is that, wait until 

The pretty dear had talked her fill, 
You couldn't. 


HILLS, 


Her nimble tongue you'll always find 
A going. 

She's always prompt to speak her mind, 

And sharper than the keen March wind 
That’s blowing. 


She has ideas on everything, 
And airs ’em. 

She loves to hear the choir sing, 

And then, with comments meant to sting, 
Compares ‘em. 


She talks and talks the livelong day 
Till night comes ; 

And when she goes to sleep, they say, 

She keeps on in the same old way 
Till light comes. 


With all her faults I love her still,— 
Who wouldn’t ? 

The trouble is that, wait until 

The pretty dear had talked her fill, 
Job couldn’t ! 


It bothers the man who has earned success by faithful, honest, 
brainy work to hear his friends saying among themselves: ‘* What 
an infernally lucky fellow Jack is !’’ 

Woman is an enigma; and once in a while you find her so deli- 
eately refined that she would feel hurt if you did not call her an 
enegroma. Such cases are generally discovered in Chicago. 

Only a fear of sea-sickness kept Charles Reade from visiting 
America. That is what keeps so many Americans now from mak- 
ing a European tour. 

If some men would only put the same amount of enthusiasm into 
sawing wood that they put into sitting on a plank and watching 
nineteen men play ball, their wives could kindle the kitchen fire 
every twenty minutes through the twenty-four hours and still have 
kindlings to spare. 

If some women would only put the same amount of enthusiasm 
into learning to cook that they put into mastering the mysteries of 
darned lace and fashioning insane patchwork, their husbands 
wouldn’t have to go to Young’s or Parker's so often to get a square 
meal, and dyspepsia wouldn't be the fashionable disease in Ameri- 
ean households. 

Writing a letter is, to many people, an irksome task; but it isn’t 
half so irksome as it is to hear a lawyer reading your letter aloud 
five years afterward in open court. 

To be contented and happy in this life a man must have faith, 
particularly if he lives at restaurants. 

** Worth makesthe man,’’ and that’s all right. But when Worth 
makes the woman he is apt to break the man, and that isn’t all 
right. But the woman thinks it is, just the same. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Kate Vannah sends us a thoroughly bright stanza this week. 

— Ernest W. Shurtleff, who has the post of honor as poet this 
week, is one of the most promising of the younger versifiers. 

— Miss Annie M. Libbey, of the editorial staff of the Lewiston 
Journal, is to spend eight months abroad. Miss Libbey is a writer 
of verses of unusual merit, some of which have appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

— Springfield, Mass., is the banner city. Miss Luella E. Fay, 
supervisor of drawing in the schools of that city, has had leave of ab- 
sence granted to visit St. Louis, Chicago, and Philadelphia, with 
an appropriation of $100 for expenses. May the example be con- 
tagious ! 

— All honor to the Boston Advertiser for its masterly defence of 
the ‘‘ Illiterate Minors’’ bill before the Massachusetts Legislature. 
Now let Editor Barrett wield a personal pen in his own logical 
style in defence of the same general principle in national education 
of illiterates, and we will all rejoice. 

— Dr. J. A. Reinhart, whose ‘‘School Master Himself’’ has 
been the best of introduction to our readers, has been lecturing, in 
and about Paterson, N. J., upon ‘‘ Macaulay: Essayist, States- 
man, and Historian.’? Dr. Reinhart has the same personality 


before an audience that he has with his pen, and the lecture ought 
to be given in many cities and towns, 

— Mr. J. G. Cupples, senior member of the firm of Cupples, 
Upham, & Co., ‘‘ Old Corner Bookstore,’’ Boston, retires from the 
firm and establishes himself as a book publisher at 94 Boylston 
street, while the time-honored retail business will be continued by 
the firm Damrell & Upham,—Charles L. Damrell and Henry M. 
Upham. The uniform success and increasing prosperity of this 
house, through its many changes, is phenomenal. 

— Harry L. Southwick and Maurice S. Kuhns of the Munroe 
College of Oratory, Boston, gave a remarkably fine ‘‘ Graduating 
Recital,’’ on Monday evening, selecting from Shakespeare, Dick- 
ens, Sheridan, and other standard authors, rendering the thought 
with rare oratorical effect. Mr. Southwick is well known in Boston 
circles as one of the ablest and most genial of the Hera/d’s repor- 
torial staff. His introductory address upon ‘‘ Oratory,’’ and his 
rendering of the comic and the tragic, show him to be keen in 
thought, brilliant in expression, effective in gesture. 


— Never roll MSS. that you send to the printer, especially for the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER. 

— Helen Ainslie Smith, whose New York letters are attracting 
much attention, is studying Boston and some’ of her institutions for a 
series of Boston letters, of the same general gharacter as those from 
New York, | 
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CLASSICAL A 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS ASSOCIATION, 


An unusually large audience was in attendance, April 8 and 9, 
the members of the Association having apparently taken advan- 
tage of the privilege established by a rule made at the last meeting, 
allowing each member to invite as guest some one interested in the 
objects of the Association. Prest. John Tetlow was in the chair, and 
the preliminary business included the reading of the records, the re- 
ports of secretary and treasurer, and the appointment of a nominat- 
ng committee, by the chair, composed of the following gentlemen : 
F. A. Hill, M. G. Daniell, Chas. E. Fay, J. B. Sewall, A. 8. Roe. 


The High Schools and the College. 


The first paper was by Francis A. Waterhouse, of the English 
High School, Boston, and considered ‘‘ The Relations of the En- 
glish High Schools to the New Scheme of Requisitions for Admis- 
sion to Harvard College.’’ In substance, he said : 

The English high schools were established to fit pupils, so far as 
a school can fit them, for the business of life. The Latin schools 
were established to fit pupils for colleges. Of late a question has 
arisen whether the training given by the English high schools,— 
that is, a training in English literature, history, science, mathemat- 
ies, and modern languages, —does not prepare students equally 
well with the training given by the Latin schools, to parsue with 
profit the higher studies of the colleges. To settle this question, 
the colleges must open their doors to the graduates of the English 
high schools, admitting them either by examination in the studies 
pursued in those schools or by certificate, and not requiring them 
after admission to take studies demanding as preliminary knowl- 
edge obtainable neither in the preparatory school nor the college. 
With the exception of Harvard, the colleges have made no such 
adjustment of themselves to the English high schools. Harvard 
has made, for a college, a remarkable adjustment. From her 
last requisitions for admission, a good course, and, with cer- 
tain modifications, an excellent course, could be framed for an 
English high school,—a course that it would be well for every pupil 
in such school to take, whether intending to enter college or not. 
Harvard still holds to the Latin for the English high schools. She 
would have done better to have followed the example of the School 
of Technology. The School of ‘Technology recommends, but does 
not require, Latin and the elements of Greek. Or Harvard might 
have made Latin optional with some practical study,—physiology, 
or double-entry bookkeeping. ‘To be sure, the amount of Latin 
required is small, so small that a pupil of average ability can, with 
three or four lessons a week, acquire it ina school year. VPerhaps, 
in an experiment to determine the relative values of the English 
high school training and the classical, the presence of an adverse 
element so slight as the Latia requisition might not appreciably 
affect the result. An experiment, however, is an experiment; and 
Harvard has come so near making the conditions of the experiment 
fair that it could well be wished that she had made them quite so. 

The disenssion which followed Mr. Waterhouse’s paper was 
shared by Mr. Frank A. Hill of Cambridge, Mr. A. L. Goodrich 
of Salem, Mr. ©. M. Clay of Roxbury, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. 
Moses Merrill, Mr. J. W. McDonald of Stoneham, Mr. A. 5S. Roe 
of Worcester High School, and was Jong and interesting. 

Electricity. 

At 10.30 a series of short papers were presented, the first being 
** How to Present the Subject of Electricity,’ by Chas. W. Par- 
menter, of Waltham High School. It is with pleasure we announce 
that we shall present this paper in full, with all the illustrations 
used by the author, in a coming number. 


Examinations. 


The second paper was on ‘‘ Examinations,’’ by Clarence E. Kelley, 
of the Waltham High School. The importance of examinations is 
now generally conceded, although from time to time a protest is 
raised against one abuse or another. There seems to be a growing 
belief that most of the youthful failures in health and in morals 
are due rather to outside causes than to the school system in and 
by itself. Our schools were so late in adopting a system of exam- 
inations that many practical problems relating to their successful 
application are as yet unsolved, ‘The ends to be attained may be 
considered to be : 

1. To find what the Germans fitly term the 
student for the work next before him. 

2. To develop the power of summarizing knowledge and of giving 
it free, clear, and exact expression. 

3. ‘To promote concentration of thought. 

4. To serve as a stimulus to the indolent, and, in a way, as a re- 
ward to the diligent. 

5. To aid in impressing upon the young the close connection be- 
tween fidelity and success, negligence and failure. 

No work of the teacher should be more carefully done than that of 
preparing questions for examinations and afterward correcting the pa- 
pers. Examinations are not simply a means for getting a numerical 
estimate of the student's work, but they form an essential part of 
that work ; for frequent examinations break the continuity of class 
work, and keep the student’s mind in a state of constant and un- 
wholesome tension. No rule regarding the frequency of examina- 
tions can be laid down which is equally applicable to young children 
and to older pupils. but, in general, the older the pupil the longer 
and the less frequent the test. The greatest advantage to be gotten 
from a written paper is obtained by making it as comprehensive as 
possible without making it so long as to be an injury to the scholar. 


‘ 


‘ripeness’’ of the 


Geometry. 

The last paper of the morning was by Grenville C. Emery, of the 
Boston Latin School, upon ‘* Methods in Geometry.’’ This article 
is the strongest and most discriminating presentation of the subject 
that we have yet seen, and well deserves the extended report which 
we shall be pleased to place before our readers in a future issue. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Classical Study. 

At ‘14 o'clock,” ‘‘ Aims and Methods in Classical Study’? was 
considered, in a very long and able paper, by Wm. G. Hale of Cor- 
nell University. 

_ It is impossible to give an adequate idea of this paper within the 
limits of our space; but briefly, the speaker said that, until re- 
cently, it has been generally agreed that the aim of classical edu- 
cation was primarily humanistic ; but an able monograph has lately 
urged that the prime aim is scientific. Until there shall again be 
an agreement, no one can approach the general subject without first 
raising this question. By the irony of fortune the writer of that 
vigorous monograph is the gentleman in whose company I have 
had the honor,—a two-fold honor, therefore,—to address you to- 
tay; and we may, therefore, hope, by amiable controversy (to 
which T heave hie willing assent, so far as my part goes), to reach 


common ground. The tone of Prof. Morris’ preface “7 ee ome 
of the monograph are not in harmony. — To the first I heartily 
assent. The position of the monograph is that the prime — 
tance of the study of Latin in the preparatory schools is in furnish- 
ing a daily drill in the fundamental scientific processes, gg ee 
generalization, and proof. ‘To this view I am very far from su 4 
scribing. Let us approach the problem anew, starting where I rof. 
Morris did: Education must form in the student the scientific habit. 
The education of the average man, not engaged in a technical 
career, the lawyer, the clergyman, the man of business, the man of 
leisure must also deal with those things which are to him of the 
most interest and importance. . 

Prof. Hale’s paper was listened to with the closest attention, and 
was greeted with hearty applause at its close. 

Latin Study. 

Prof. Edward P. Morris, of Williams College, followed with a 
clear, thoughtful paper on ‘‘ Three Aspects of Latin Study. at 

The paper presented the question of the relation of Latin as it is 
taught in our schools with the science of Latin philology as it is 
pursned by the investigators. The three aspects were the linguistic, 
the literary (relating to the form and the contents of Latin litera- 
ture), and the scientific. It is the latter which has entered most 
deeply into the school work, and has modified the methods of 
teaching more than the teachers themselves have realized. ‘ The 
practical suggestion of the paper was, that the two essentials in the 
study of Latin are a mastery of the simpler prose style, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of syntax. ‘The present methods give too much 
time to history and antiquities, scattering the energies of pupils, 
and making thorough work in any line impossible. 

An extremely interesting discussion followed these papers, after 
which the meeting adjourned for the day. 


SECOND DAyY.-—MORNING SESSION. 
President ‘Tetlow called the méeting of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Classical and High School Teachers to order on Saturday, 
at 9.30 a. m., and a business meeting was the first thing in order. 


Nomination of Officers. 


Mr. Frank A. Hill, chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
reported the following names : 

Pres.—Charles M. Clay, of the Roxbury High School. 

Vice-Presis.—J. W. McDonald, of the Stoneham High School ; 
Samuel Thurber, Milton Academy; A. L. Goodrich, Salem High 
School; and Byron Grace, Boston Latin. 

Sec. and Treas. —W. F. Bradbury, Cambridge Latin School. 

Cor, Sec.—R. F. Curtis, of Chauncey-Hall School. 

The report of the committee was accepted, and the secretary was 
instructed to cast one ballot for the entire ticket, which was then 
declared unanimously elected. 

The Study of French. 

The first paper on the program was on ‘* The Educational Value 
of the Study of French in High Schools,’? by Alphonse N. van 
Daell, director of Modern Languages in the Boston High School. 

Each study, said the speaker, has advantages which it is easy to 
praise, but it is impossible to include all in our programs. We 
must choose among things knowable ; but language stands first 
among necessaties, since translation helps us to understand our 
mother tongue, as does all comparison with other languages. ‘This 
is true of almost-every language, of course, but French should be 
studied by American children because French literature is the first 
of modern literatures which has exerted a great infiuence on that of 
other nations. Quotations from Mrs. Browning, J. S. Mill, and 
Goethe were given to support this point. Second, French should 
be studied because the language is clear, precise, and beautifal, 
and widely accepted as a means of general intercourse. Third, be- 
cause it has many elements in common with English, a fact which 
is generally underestimated. French has suffered because it has 
not been successfully studied, because teachers have not had time 
to prepare themselves properly, seeming to think it a study of little 
importance, which may be used to fill in a few hours, but may be 
omitted at-any time to give place to any other. A teacher should 
know the history and literature perfectly. ‘Then, again, teachers 
use wrong methods. Children should be taught to read, under- 
stand, write, and speak the language. Grammar is a science, and 
belongs to the colleges. Many of the school grammars merely take 
away time which should be spent on real study. Use easy prose 
books, and reserve classies for college or till such time as the pupils 
read easily at sight and are more mature. Many of the readers 
used in the schools the speaker condemned as being a wretched 
hash, with not much meat in it, which was hardly palatable even. 
It is much better to take some simple, bright story or history for a 
textbook, instead of such readers. 


Discussion. 


Professor Fay of Tufts College followed the paper with an amus- 
ing account of the very small amount of knowledge he had gained 
from his study of French in the Providence High School twenty-five 
years ago, and then spoke of modern French work in the colleges. 
Che great defect here he found to be lack of thoroughness. If the 
study was to be truly disciplinary, it must depend, first on the in- 
structor, second on the method, and third on the aim. 

Mr. W. C. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin, thought one great diffi- 
eulty was that French had not a place of honor ia the curriculum of 
most schools, and this was something which teachers could over- 
come in a measure. He advocated the study of French for one or 
two years before Latin wastaken. People said Latin made French 
easy, but we did not need or wish to make French easy. Rather 
let the latter be the natural bridge between the uninflected French 
and the inflected Latin. 

The remarks of both speakers were received with warm applause. 


Poetry in the Schoolroom. 


After a short recess, Francis B. Gummere, of the Swain Free 
School, New Bedford, read a paper upon “ Poetry in the School. 
room.” , The speaker said, in substance : 

his is no proposal to add a new study to the list, but rather a 
plea for the more thorough study of English literature. Perhaps 
half the literature read in our schools is in metrical form.—is 
poetry ; students cannot know literature thoroughly till they know 
something of the science of poetry and the laws of verse. At pres- 
ent this knowledge comes from scattered, casual sources. such as 
hints on the part of the teacher ; there is no systematic instruction. 
Poetry ceases to be poetry when stripped of its peculiar diction 
and its metrical form; in fact, ceases to be anything at all; the 
diction and the metre are essential to it. Hence it is bad to give a 
passage of poetry to a scholar and make him turn it into prose 
Hence, also, the mistake often made by “* elocutionists,’’ when they 
Insist on natural tone, ete., and refuse to recognize metre when 
reading poetry aloud. But while we teach poetry as poetry, we 
shouid confine ourselves to the technical facts; the higher criticism 
is of doubtful advantage, except by hints and comments in the 
classroom. : Abstract, xsthetiec criticism is to be shunned, and mat- 
ters of opinion must not be taught as principles. Farther, selections 


for study in school should rarely be drawn from contemporary 


pootry, Classics to be preferred,—Shakespears, Chanser, Milton, 


Chaucer, despite his surface difficulties, is easier than Shakespeare, 
and is well suited to class work. But this is generalizing. To 
turn to practical matters, we find that versification, or meter, is the 
most difficult part of our subject. Authorities differ about the very 
elements of the science. Let us try to establish a foundation for 
school work in this subject, a foundation which will be accepted by 
the average teacher of poetry. The one great point I would make 
is, that a verse, or /ine, not a foot, is the proper unit of our English 
1etres. 

, This verse is first to be analyzed as made up of certain measures, 
or bars, which, not for themselves, but by their mutual relations, 
produce upon our ears the effect of rhythm or regular recurrence. 
We must not drift into classical terminology and treat our measures 
as so many feet, like the Greek. Nor must we base our treatment 
on musical notation, for poetry and music are very different arts. 
But our treatment must be rigidly scientific. Before all things it 
must be founded on a careful study of the laws of sound,—phoneties. 
We may then proceed to show the scholar that a verse of poetry is 
the compromise between a certain rigid scheme on one hand, and 
on the other the poet's impulse to break all restraint. A good verse 
is like a beautiful form; the skeleton (metrical scheme) must 
neither protrude nor be lost in formless obesity. The scheme must 
be carefully studied in detail, and brought out in a given case by 
‘* scanning ’’; then the so-called licenses must be noted ; next the 
relations of quantity avd tone-color; the distribution of strong, 
mean, and weak syllables; the pauses; and so on, to all the ele- 
ments of the individual verse. Taking the foot as a unit leads to 
intricate rules and infinite exceptions; the above method is more 
satisfactory in every way, and is justified on historic grounds as 
wel! as by the nature of the case. 

After a short discussion following this paper, the Association 
listened to the report which Mr. Frank A. Hill will present to the 
Commissioner of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The meeting 
then adjourned. 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27.—Ulysses Simpson Grant, a distin- 
guished American general and a successful president of the United 
States, born at Point Pleasant, O.,in 1822. After a common school 
education he entered the military academy of West Point, from which 
he graduated in 1813 without special distinction. Immediately 
after the breaking out of the Rebellion in 1861 he entered the 
service, and his rapid rise from colonel of a regiment of volunteers 
to the position of commander of all the armies, given him on the 
12th of March, 1864, is well known. To reward the services of 
Grant, Congress passed in July, 1866, a bill ‘‘to revive the grade 
of General of the Army of the United States,’’ and he was appointed 
to that position. He was president of the United States from 1868 
to 1876. He died on July 23, °85, after a long illness of severe 
suffering, which he bore with heroic patience, leaving, as his last 
work, The Personal Itecollections of U. 8. Grant, a book of high 
literary merit and a valuable contribution to the histury of our 
times. 


Fripay, 29.—Matthew Vassar, born in the county of Norfolk, 
England, in 1792; emigrated to America and settled in Pough- 
keepsie. N. Y., where he amassed a large fortune. . In 1861 he 
gave $408,000 to found Vassar College. Died, June 23, 1868, 
leaving by will to the college $150,000, 


»SuNDAY, MAy 1.—Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, a 
distinguished general, born in Dublin in 1769. His leading char- 
acteristic as a soldier was invincible resolution, and his capscity for 
enduring fatigue gave him the familiar title of ‘* The Iron Duke.’’ 
He is celebrated as being the conqueror of Napoleon at Waterloo. 
Died, Sept. 22, 1852. 


TUESDAY, 3.—Florence Nightingale, celebrated for her philan- 
thropy, and especially for the marvelous energy and ability that 
she displayed in hospital work during the Crimean War, born jn 
Derbyshire, England, in 1820. She has published several volumes, 
among them Notes on Nursing and Notes on Hospitals. The £50,000 
which was subscribed for her by a grateful public she devoted to 
the founding of a training school for nurses. 


WEDNESDAY, 4.—John James Atidubon, an American orni- 
thologist, born in Louisiana in 1780. About 1810 he commenced a 
series of excursions through the forests, which he explored alone, 
and in which he passed the greater portion of his time for many 
years. In 1826 he began the publication of his great work entitled 
The Birds of America, which consists of five volumes of engravings 
designed by himself, and tive volumes of letter-press. He has also 
published an Ornithological Biography, or an Account of the Habits 
of the Birds of the United States, and The Quadrupeds of America. 
He died in New York City, January, 1851. 


WEDNESDAY, 4. — William Hickling Prescott, an eminent 
American historian, born in Salem, Mass., in 1796; graduated from 
Harvard College in 1514, and commenced the study of law, which 
he soon abandoned to devote himself wholly to literature. In 1826, 
after extensive travel and study, he began Tu History of Ferdinand 
and Isabeiia, which was published eleven years later. ‘The success 
of this work placed him in the highest rank of contemporary his- 
torians, In 1845 appeared his Conquest of Mevrico; four years after 
came his Conquest of Peru. In 1850 he commenced The History 
of the Reign of Philip IT, of Spain, a work which he did not live 
to complete. He died on Jan. 28, 1859, 


WEDNESDAY, 4.—Horace Mann, born in 1706, in Franklin, 
Mass. Ile was the son of a farmer. His mother was a woman of 
unusual character and worth, for whom Horace had a profound re- 
spect and tender affection. He had early in life an intense longing 
for a liberal education, and prepared himself in six months from 
the time he began to study his Latin grammar, and entered the 
sophomore class of Brown University in September, 1816, and 
graduated in ISI), The strain upon his health in fitting, and dur- 
ing his college life, was such as to impair it permanently, and he 
valiantly fought one long battle with exhausted energies. On Jeav- 
ing college he entered the law office of Hon. J. J. Fiske, of Wren- 
tham, Mass., but soon went back to Brown University as tutor of 
Latin and Greek, _ He was a very successful teacher. In 1821 he 
entered the Law School at Litchfield, Conn., presided over by Judge 
Gould, and was admitted to the bar in 1823, and settled in Dedham, 
Mass., but removed to Boston in 1833. He had remarkable success 
and power over juries. He was a leader in educational and other 
reforms. The complete honesty and earnestness of Mr. Mann gave 
his shining abilities immense power. He was secretary of the Mass. 
Board of Edueation from !837-1848, and his reports are marvels of 
aeeeny ane effectiveness. He was a member of Congress from 

a to 1853, and president of Antioch College, Ohie, from 1853 to 
1859. He died at Yellow Springs, O., Aug. 2, 1859. His twelve 
reports, lectures on edueation, letters and speeches on slavery, 
papers on intemperance, and his work on the supervision of the 
so Statutes of Massachusetts, gave him the front rank asa 
— man. He won his chief fame as a reformer in education 
while secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. His 


statue in bronze stands in th i _ p 
panion to that of Daniel Waa CO 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


CELEBRITIES OF THE CENTURY. A Dictionary of Men 
and Women of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Lloyd C. 
Sanders. New York: Cassell & Co. Price, $5.00. 

It taxes an American editor’s patience to review any work writ- 
ten and printed in England, which attempts to deal with modern 
men of note. The English people have a way of doing grand work 
in science, philosophy, and history, but it isn’t an easy matter for 
them to appreciate Americans in literature. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find a volume, distinctively English in its characteris- 
ties, prepared by forty Englishmen, that does not make a fair pre- 
sentation of American men and women of note. It is too much to 
ask that they be as discriminating in their selection or as judicious 
in their sketches as Americans of equal scholarship would have 
been. 

We give as a sample the selection from one of the “‘ great Amer- 
ican celebrities : 

“Cleveland, Grover <b, 1837), President of the United States, was 
born at Caldwell, Essex Co., New York He was admitted to the bar 
at Buffalo, and having fulfilled the office of governor of New York 
State (elected 1882) with remarkable probity, he was chosen as a can- 
didate for the presidency by the Democratic Convention assembled at 
Chicago, in July, 1884. Owing to the unpopularity of his opponent, 
Mr. Blaine, Mr. Cleveland's nomination was welcomed by several of 
the Republican party, especially of Boston, who united in his support, 
receiving the nick-name of * Bolfers.’”” Through this disaffection in 
the Republican ranks, Mr. Cleveland was returned in November. 
though by a very narrow majority. He is the first Democratic presi- 
dent since the war, and owes his position to a national rebellion 
against party names which had become meaningless. He is the repre- 
sentative of the reform.element in America. especially reform in the 
civil service, and is also a firm opponent of the “ Spread Eagle” pol- 
icy of his former opponent.’’ 

The same ‘‘ English-you-know”’ style, appears in the absurd 
biography of Mr. Blaine. This volume, so eulogistic of Mr. Cleve- 
land, does not contain the names of E. P. Whipple, George Wm. 
Curtis, James T. Fields, John Sherman, John Fiske, President 
Eliot of Harvard College, Prest. A. D. White of Cornell, Col. T. 
W. Higginson, Phillips Brooks, Mark Hopkins, Julia Ward Howe, 
A. Bronson Aleott, Alice Cary, James Freeman Clarke, Mary A. 
Livermore, Wm. T. Harris, or any other of the fifty American 
men and women more notable than the average Englishman who 
is mentioned. 


PuysroLoGicaAL Borany. By Robert Bentley, F.L.S. 

New York; D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, 22 pages. 

This little volume in Appleton’s ‘‘ Series of Science Textbooks ”’ 
is an abridgment of the Student’s Guide to Structural and Physio- 
logical Botany, by the same distinguished author, who is an eminent 
English botanist, and has had more than thirty years’ experience 
asateacher. ‘The work is edited by Miss Eliza A. Youmans, and 
is designed to be a sequel or a companion to her own book on de- 
scriptive botany, published in the same series. Botany, as it is 
generally taught in high schools, is productive of less satisfactory 
results than almost any other science. One great reason for this lies 
in the fact that most teachers are illy prepared to teach the science, 
for an enthusiastic teacher could not fail to do something with it, 
however unpromising the material with which to work. Other rea- 
sons lie in the fact that the whole subject is usually crowded into 
the short and hurried summer term, and that only descriptive bot- 
any is taught, which is really one of the least interesting branches 
of the study. The appearance of sach a textbook as that mentioned 
above is a good sign, for it shows that a demand, though yet slight, 
perhaps, has risen for some treatise on this department of the sci- 
ence, and that means better and more intelligent work all along the 
line. With a year, at the least, for botany, the fall and winter 
terms being spent on physiological botany, and the spring term on 
descriptive work, a great deal can be accomplished; and then, by 
and by, it will be discovered that, for developing eye, heart, obser- 
vation, and judgment, as well as a sense of the wonders and beau- 
ties of God’s handiwork in nature, there is no other science like 
botany. The handbook under discussion is admirably suited for 
use in a high school course as indicated above, being a concise, sim- 
ple, and scientifically accurate setting forth of all that the young 
student needs to kuow of physiological botany. 


THe Greek IN ENG isu. First Lessons in Greek, with 
Special Reference to the Etymology of English Words of Greek 
Origin. By Thomas D, Goodell, Ph.D. 128 pages. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

The object of this little volume is to furnish a ready means of 
acquiring that minimum which even those who wish to banish the 
study of Greek from our schools would admit can least easily be 
spared. This object it accomplishes very well indeed. But we 
fear that the number who will employ it is too few to gratify either 
the author or the publishers. Like most attempts at compromise 
it is likely to satisfy neither party to the controversy. There is 
not enough to make it a suitable introduction t6 a classic author, 
on the one hand, and so those who wish Greek for disciplinary 
work, or for contact with Greek thought in the original, cannot be 
satisfied with it. On the other hand, the amount of hard work 
here involved is too great to be taken by a student who wishes only 
the etymological benefits of the study. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is in the book a fund of material 
which can and ought to be used. We are of the opinion that every 
teacher of Greek should secure a copy and use the numberless illus- 
trations of English words derived from the Greek to vivify the 
daily ‘‘grind’’ of paradigm,—learning which all students have to 
endure in their early study of Greek. There are few better meth- 
ods of planting the meaning of the stems in the memory than this 
wouldsupply. The pages on transliteration, for instance (pp. 12-14), 
or an equivalent, are indispensable. The arrangement of the book 
is admirably adapted to facilitate such work, and the two vocabu- 
laries and the index of English derivatives are well suited to be of 
service. The mechanical execution of the book and its size make it 
very attractive in appearance. 


Lire or Tuomas Harr Benton. (American Statesmen 
Series.) By Theodore Roosevelt. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth, pp. 372. Price, $1.25. 

The opening chapter of Mr. Roosevelt's life of Benton should be 
read by every student of American history for an epitome, in brief 
form, of the history of the West when it was still a new portion of 
our country. ‘* Benton’s long political career can never be thor- 
oughly understood,’’ says the author, ‘‘ unless it is kept in mind 
that he was primarily a western and not a southern statesman; and 
it owes its especial interest to the fact that during its continuance 
the West first rose to power, acting as a unit, and to the further 
fact that it was brought to a close by the same causes which soon 
afterward broke up the West exactly as the East was already 
broken. Benton was not one of the few statesmen who have left 
the indelible marks of their own individuality upon our history, but 
he was, perhaps, the most typical representative of the statesman- 
ship of the middle West at a time when the latter gave the tone to 
the political thought of the entire Mississippi valley. . . . . Benton 
was one of those public men who formulate and express, rather than 
shape, the thought of the people who stand behind them and whom 


they represent. A man of strong intellect and keen ‘energy, he 
was for many years the foremost representative of at least one 
phase of that thought; being, also, a man of high principle and de- 
termined courage, when a younger generation had grown up and 
the bent of the thought had changed, he declined to change with it, 
bravely accepting political defeat as the alternative, and going 
down without flinching a hair’s breadth from the ground on which 
he had always stood.”’ After giving a keen and appreciative de- 
lineation of the people who made these western states in those early 
dates the author says: ‘‘Snch a people, in choosing men to rep- 
resent them in the nationai councils, would naturally pay small 
heed to refined, graceful, and cultivated statesmanship ; their alle- 
giance would be given to men of abounding vitality, of rugged in- 
tellect, and of indomitable will. No better or more characteristic 
possessor of these attributes could be imagined than Thomas Ben- 
ton. .. . . And it is just because he is so completely the type of a 
great and important class, rather than because even of his un- 
doubted and commanding ability as a statesman, that his life and 
public services will always repay study. 

Benton was elected to the Senate before Missouri was admitted 
to the Union even, and served there uninterruptedly for thirty years. 
His life for this period is virtually a story of the country in the 
political affairs of which he took so active a part. The sturdy per- 
sonality of Benton is made a central figure by the author, and 
around him are grouped vivid tableaux of the social and political 
conditions and changes which were so intimately connected with the 
life and development of the nation. In many of these, Benton’s 
position and actions ‘‘ must command our unqualified admiration. 
Such were his hostility to the Nullifiers, wherein taking into ac- 
count his geographical location and his refusal to compromise, he 
did better than any other public man, not even excepting Jackson 
and Webster; his belief in honest money, and his attitude toward 
all questions involving the honor or the maintenance and extension 
of the Union.’’ The closing chapters of the statesman’s life are 
written with loving appreciation of the man’s honesty, manliness, 
indomitable will, endurance, and general nobility of character in 
public life, as well as of his many private virtues; and one lays 
down the book finally divided between admiration of its hero and 
of the writer who can bring him so near to our minds and hearts. 


ComMon Sense Scrence. By Grant Allen. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Cloth, library form, gilt top, rough edges. 
318 pp. Price, $1.50, 

Grant Allen is known through his previous volumes on ‘‘ Physi- 
ological .4sthetics’’ and ‘‘ Flowers and their Pedigrees,’’ as a 
bright and interesting writer on natural history topics and also on 
what may be called everyday science. In the present volume we 
find a collection of twenty-eight essays or.chapters on as many dif- 
ferent topics, being for the most part endeavors to place before all 
readers some of the latest results of modern science in simple, clear, 
and intelligible language. None of these subjects are exhaustively 
treated, of course, but they are all suggestive and calculated to 
awaken an interest that will lead to further investigation. 

The reader who opens the book, for instance, at the paper on the 
Balance of Nature, and follows the author through the dozen pages 
devoted to that subject, will hardly leave the matter there. So cu- 
rious are many of the facts he adduces, and so intensely interesting 
the train of thought aroused that other lines than those mentioned 
will betaken up by readers fond of analytical study and followed out 
as far as possible in the direction of either original causes or final 
results. Mr. Allen, by a series of illustrative facts, shows how 
curiously all things are interlaced in this world of ours, one thing 
so dovetailing into the next that it is impossible to alter one of the 
pieces in the least degree without upsetting the harmony of the 
whole. Nothing in the world stands absolutely alone. Each ecre- 
ated being has endless relations with the whole chain and group of 
creatures by which it is surrounded. 

Another very interesting paper is on Spring Blossoms, in which 

the author calls attention to the fact that all the earliest spring 

blooms come from bulbs, tubers, or thickened rvot-stocks ; 1. e., they 
live at first upon a store of food previously laid up for the purpose. 

One cannot fail to wish to learn more about physiological botany 

after reading this. 

Among the other topics treated are Second Nature, Memory, ‘The 
Horse and his Pedigree, The Origin of Bowing, English Chalk 
Downs, Genius and Talent, ete. 


Contes DE SHAKESPEARE. D apres |’ Anglais de 
Charles et Mary Lamb. Par T. T. Timayenis, Directeur de 
L’école des Langues de New York, Chevalier de ]’ordre Royal 
Gree du Sauveur. 12mo, pp. 251. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Paris: Hachette et Cie; 1886. Price, $1.00. 

It gives one a pleasant feeling of citizenship in the world asa 
whole, when he opens this volume, in which a na.i e Greek pre- 
sents to American readers the stories of the greatest | lish poet, 
dressed in the French language. True it is that thougit «1 1ims all 
tongues as its own, and despises the trammels of nationality. It is 
eminently fitting that the poet of humanity should claim the |, m- 
age of all peoples, and the children who love the French vocabic: | 
ought to rejoice that now, if never before, they are to enjoy what | 
many of their English-speaking cousins have long delighted in. 

How odd some of the familiar titles look in their new robes! Of 
course Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, and Le Roi Lear are the same; 
but what are these: Le Songe D’une Nuit D'été, L’art D’appri- 
voiser les Pies-Gritches, Perdita and Rosalinde? Yes, they are 
all old friends. and their novel exterior adds a new piquancy to the 
readivg. Do you remember the pretty little song of Ariel when he 
has been set free? Here it is in French : 

Ou butine la gente abeille, 

Moi, je butine, et, si j'entends 

Le hibou crier, je m’éveille 

Dans la campanule vermeille 

D’une primeveére 4 cing dents. 

Sur le dos chéiroptére, 
Gaiment, je cours apres 1’été; 

Et, libre enfin, dans maint parterre, 
Je vais, le coeur plein de gaité, 
Vivre sous l’ombre tutélaire 

De la fleur d’un arbre enchanté ! d 

For the reader who has facility in reading the language, the book 
will furnish the means of passing a pleasant hour. As to the use 
of it iri schools, there will be a question. Most teachers will pre- 
fer a genuine French book by a native author. But by selecting 
the present volume they would be sure of an entertaining series of 
worthy tales approved by the love of a generation of youthful read- 
ers, and free from the foolishness and worse that characterize some 
ebullitions of native French genius. 


Naturat LAw IN THE Bustness Wor-p. 
Wood. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 75 cents. 
If this volume has anything like the success of _Hammond’s 

work on Theology, which title it so closely follows, it will be of 

great service in the cause of political economy. It is refreshing 
to find a work on the practical side of political economy from 
one who is neither a theorist nor a specialist, but a plain man 


By Henry 


sultant effects in business life, who believes in letting fixed and im- 
mutable laws work out their own conditions rather than bending 
them to harmonize with pet theories or personal prejudices. As 
may be imagined, the writer carries a free lance, following no 
school in economics. 

We venture no opinion upon the correctness of the natural laws 
which he enunciates ; we sincerely respect his honesty of purpose 
and his general vigor of thought. Weare not so sure that he is 
as independent as he thinks himself to be, or that he is as far from 
special pleading. He has enough of wit and ridicule in his style 
to make it entertaining reading. What he calls natural laws are 
in many cases, we incline to think, little else than a statement of 
popular beliefs which are themselves based on a distinct line of 
philosophy and theory. 

One does not read far to see that he has little sympathy with the 
labor organizations as they are. He says unhesitatingly that these 
combinations are an injury to the workingmen because they antag- 
onize capital, which is accumulated labor; individual merit, in- 
dustry, and excellence ; personal freedom of action in contract; be- 
cause they are tyrannical in their action toward unorganized labor- 
ers; because they tend to socialism. 

It is a book to which the average business man will say ‘‘Amen,”’ 
especially in these stirring times. It is hardly a book to put into 
the hands of young people. 


Histoire vieux bateau et 
de son equipage. By Alphonse Daudet. New York: Wm. R. 
Jenkins. (Coutes choisis.) Paper, pp. 111. Price, 25 cents. 
La Belle Nivernaise is a most charming story, which gives a 

graphic picture of life on the Seine, and in a simple yet interesting 

tale makes us acquainted with some delightful people, including 
the master-mariner Louveau, who was ‘‘ not a needle’’ for intelli- 
gence, but who had the biggest sort of a heart; and his wife, who 
was a femme de téte, but whose heart, when it came to the test, 
proved almost as large as her husband’s; and several minor char- 

acters who stand out, perhaps, with a little less distinctness. A 

delightful humor pervades the little story from the opening scenes, 

where the ‘* brave mariner,”’ a little affected, perbaps, by the white 
wine he has just taken over a good bargain, adopts the little Victor, 
whom he finds deserted in the street, to the final page, when he is 

at last willing to return him to the police bureau. The story is a 

pretty one besides being very amusing, and is written in as purely 

idiomatic French as one often finds. Indeed, for a drill in French 
idioms, one could scarcely imagine anything more suitable or com- 
prehensive. 


La BELLE NIVERNAISE. 


By Thomas J. Murrey. New 
For sale in Boston by Cupples, 


CooKERY FOR INVALIDs. 
York : White, Stokes, & Allen. 
Upham, & Co. Price, 50 cents. 
White, Stokes, & Allen send the daintiest books that come to our 

office. This volume of Cookery for Invalids, inexpensive as it is, is 
bound in colors as though it were intended for a gift-book. It 
furnishes all the directions essential for the housewife to prepare 
any variety of broth, gruel, toast, drinks, delicacies, and miscel- 
laneous dishes for invalids. 


Tue Dartmouth Literary Monthly, conducted by the 
students of the college, now only six months old, is a grand success. 
The March number is very readable, and of special interest to the 
older alumni. 

D. C. Hearu & Co.’s new catalogues give fascinating 
lists of new apparatus which the teacher will at once wish for, and 
new books which they will think they must have. Their outline 
maps we have already commended in the highest terms and on 
more than one occasion. 


THERE is coming from D. Lothrop Company, Boston, 
Life Among the Germans, by an American student-girl who makes 
herself so agreeable there that she gets the real inside view of every- 
thing; and she writes with a fullness and gladness that take you 
into every domestic and social scene. 


Messrs. Trcknor & Co., Boston, announce the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ American Literature, and Other Papers,’’ by Edwin Pere 
Whipple; ‘‘ Enoch Arden, and Other Poems,’’ edited by W. J. 
Rolfe; ‘‘ The Confessions of Claud,’’ by Edgar Fawcett; ‘‘ An- 
cient Legends, Mystic Charms and Superstitions of LIreland,’’ 
by Lady Wilde (‘* Speranga’”’). 

Tuer Natural Method of acquiring foreign languages 
has been chiefly adapted to the acquisition of French and German, 
but now Prof. T. E. Comba, of the Amherst Summer School of 
Languages. has prepared a work in Italian, which William R. 
Jenkins (New York) will shortly publish. It isentitled La Lingua 
Italiana, and claims to be simple, progressive, and practical, and 
will be comprehensively annotated, and contain full lists of Italian 
irregular verbs and their conjugations, as well as a vocabulary of 
Italian idioms, which the Italians are very fond of using. 12mo, 
cloth; price, $1.50, 


Miss Marrerra Ho.ty, the distinguished humorous 
author known as ‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife,’’ has just finished her new 
book Samantha at Saratoga, in the inimitable mirth-provoking 
style of Samantha at the Centennial, Betsey Bobbitt, ete., and 
has sold the MSS. for a good round sum to Messrs. Hubbard Bros., 
of Philadelphia, who are employing the best humorous artists in the 
country to illustrate it, and propose bringing it out this spring at 
a popular price by subscription. Miss Holly spent all last season 
amid the whirl of fashion at Saratoga, and takes off its follies, flirt- 
ations, pug dogs, low-neck dressing, etc., etc., in a style that is 
overflowing with richest humor, and must create a great sensation. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Universal Cookery Book: Practical Recipes for Household Use; 
Compiled by Gertrude Strohm; price, $1.50. New York: White, 
Stokes, & Allen. 

Books for Young People (Part 1.)——The Best 100 Books; price, 20 
cents. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. ’ 

The William Henry Letters; by Abby Morton Diaz; price, 80 cents. 
Chicago: Interstate Pub. Co. 

The Works of Shakespeare (Vols. III. and IV.) ; edited by George 
William Clark and William Aldis bed fel rice for set of 12 volumes, 
00.00 at History of France (Vol. V.); by M. Guizot and Madame 
+uizotDe Witt; translated by Robert Black; price for the set of 8 vol- 
umes, $6.00. ew York: John B. Alden. r 

Dialogues from Dickens (2 vols.) ; arranged by W. Eliot Fetle, A.M. 
——Later Lyrics; by Julia Ward Howe.——Bridge Disasters in Amer- 
ica: The Cause and the Remedy; by Geo. L. Vose; price, 50 cents.—— 
Buds for the Bridal Wreath.—A Year Worth Living: A Story of a 
Place and of a People One Cannot Afford not to Know; by William M. 
Baker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
au may yn Chemistry; by Mary Shaw-Brewster. New York: D. 

eton & Co. 
he of Universal Knowledge (3 vols); arranged 
by W. H. DePuy, D.D., LL.D. New York: Phillips & Hunt. ‘ 

Juanita; by Mary Mann; price, $1.50. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

: “vee des Enfants; by Paul Bercy, B.L., LL.D. New York: Wm. R. 
Jenkins. 


with business training, who believes sincerely in the sure, continu- 
ons and unerring operation of certain fixed principles and their re- 


Adelphoe (P. Terenti Afri); text with stage directions; by Henry 
Preble. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
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DIVERS POINTS. 
— The program of the Middlesex County Teach- 


ers’ Association will be found in another column. 

— It is not too late to begin making prepara- 
tions for the observance of Arbor Day. What 
have you done toward laying out a program, the 
fulfillment of which will make a happy and lasting 
impression on the minds of your pupils ? 

— We extend our heartfelt sympathy to our 
Indian brothers in the West, who have met with a 
great misfortune in the loss of the Cherokee Female 
Seminary, situated about a mile from Tahlequah, 
LT. This prosperous institution, designed for the 
accommodation of two hundred girls, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on the 16th inst., entailing 
a loss of $250,000. Fortunately no lives were lost. 

— The American Grocer has a very interesting 
and suggestive article in a recent issue, dealing 
with the statistics of last year, relating to liquors, 
tobacco, sugar, coffee, the schools, ete. In sum- 
ming up the matter the following table is pre- 
sented, which shows the amount of money expended 
in the United States for the various things enu- 


merated : 
266,000,000 
Coffee, tea, COCOA, 130,000,000 


— An vnusually attractive program has been an- 
nounced for the eighth annual meeting of the New 
England Chautauqua Assembly, which will be held 
at Framingham, Mass., July 12-23. The three 
divisions of the normal department will be under 
the charge of Prof. W. F. Sherwin, of the New 
England Conservatory of Music; Mrs. J. S. Os- 
trander, of Brooklyn; and Mr. Frank Beard. 
The lecture course will attract extra attention be- 
cause of the aid which will be rendered it by Miss 
Lydia M. Von Finklestein, a native of Jerusalem. 
Miss Alice E. Freeman, president of Wellesley 
College, is expected to be present at the graduation 
exercises (July 20) and deliver the address. 


— President Hyde of Bowdoin, in an interview, 
sets forth his opinion of college sports as they are 
conducted to-day. He finds no evil tendencies in 
the nature of the exercises themselves, declaring 
that they furnish the best possible means for the 
young and vigorous students to dispose of their 
superfluous energy, but he does meet with grave 
objections in a consideration of the associations 
and evil tendencies resulting from these otherwise 
innocent and healthful sports. He advocates the 
playing of base ball when the participants engaging 
in it are simply desirous of satisfying their love of 
sport, but he discountenances the system of form- 
ing leagues, claiming that such methods appeal to 
the love of excitement, stimulate gambling pro- 
pensities, and lower the students to the level of the 
professional player. President Hyde is well qual- 
ified to make statements concerning these matters, 
for he was once a member of the Harvard nine. 


— The Teachers’ National Reading Circle has 
but just begun its active work, and yet many 
teachers, representing half the states and terri- 
tories in the country, have begun some one of the 
numerous courses. The largest local circle, num- 
bering 34, thus far reported, is in Buffalo; Miss 
A. K. Eggleston, secretary. Those pursuing the 
reading selected by the directors speak of the se- 
lections with warm commendations. Many of the 
local circles hold monthly meetings of very great: 
interest. The April examinations will be post- 
poned till September on account of the large num- 
ber who wish to complete the reading of the first 
year during the summer months. 


— For larger salaries or change of location, ad- 
dress ‘Teachers’ Cooperative Association, 170 State 
street, Chicago; Orville Brewer, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLI GENCE. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 
IowA.—Review schools are being held in the 
counties of northern Iowa. They meet from two 
to four weeks previous to the session of the Normal 
Institute, and have for their object a careful and 
critieal study of the elementary principles of the 
common branches, that methods and their appli- 
cation to the developing mind may be studied to 
better advantage at the Normal Institute. 
At the March meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the State Normal, changes were made in the 
course of study whereby graduates of the high 
schools may be admitted, and credit given them for 
the branches pursued in the high school, thus en- 
abling them to complete the course at the State 
Normal School in two or three years. All the in- 
structors were reélected, and the salary of the 
principal advanced to $2,000. Harmony prevails 
in the Faculty and Board. Prof. H. H. Seerley’s 
first year as principal promises well for the future 
of the institution. 


New York.—The New York Association of 
the Alumnze of the Wheaton Female Seminary, 
of Norwich, Ct., gave its first dinner, Saturday, 
April 16, at the Hotel Brunswick. Responses to 
toasts were made by Mrs. C. C. Metcalf, who wa 
for thirty years principal of the seminary; Mis 
E. M. Stanton, present principal; Mrs. Holmes, a 
former principal; Mrs. A. H. Clapp, Mrs. Joseph 
P. Howard, and Miss Estelle M. Hatch. Mrs. 
Kate Upson Clark presided at the dinner. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
MINNESOTA.—The following State Institutes 
occur in May and June: 


Date. County. Place Co. Supt. 

May 2 Pope Glenwood Iver J. Lee, 
“" 2 Redwood Redwood Falls 8. J. Race. 
“ 2 Martin Fairmont W. A. McDonald. 
“ 9 Stevens Morris Wm. C. Bicknell. 
Hubbard Park Rapids Alma Delezene. 
“ 9 Jackson Jackson L. F. Lammers. 


S. J. Soule. 
C. W. Stites. 


Litchfield 
Lake Benton 


“16 Meeker 
“16 Lincoln 


W. J. Warren. 


“30 Hennepin Excelsior 
James Kane. 


Juneé Sibley Henderson 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

— Portland school authorities are considering 
the oropesition to introduce into the schools a 
special teacher of reading and elocution. Miss 
Sarah Laughton is named as a candidate for the 
place. She isa very successful teacher in this line 

york. 

og Sebo A. Russell, principal of the high school, 


a Miss Rose Collins, principal of the grammar 
rote Farmington, have resigned their positions. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The school meeting at Great Falls voted to 

ide free textbooks. 

ae Professor Balcom has left Dow Academy at 
Franconia, because of ill health. ‘ 
— The Rye Board of Education decided to or- 
ganize a high school in Se tember. 
— Pelham voted to build two new schoolhouses 
the coming year. 
— There are but five scholars in the senior class 
in the high school at Newmarket this term. 

— The Pinkerton Academy, at Derry, is still 
doing a noble work under the lead of Prof. G. W. 
Bingham, formerly of Denmark Academy, Towa. 
The exercises at the close of the winter term wit- 
nessed a high order of scholarship. A fine, new 
building of brick and stone will be ready for occu- 
pancy next fall. 

VERMONT, 

— At the annual meeting of the town superin- 
tendents of Caledonia County, at St. Johnsbury, 
the following officers were elected: Prest.—Rev. 
C. 8. Perkins, Lyndon; Sec.—Rev. E. T. San- 
ford, St. Johnsbury; County Com.—Prof. C. E. 
Putney, principal of St. Johnsbury Academy, 
A. L. Hardy, of the same institution, and Rev. E. 
T. Sanford. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston.—Gen. Francis A. Walker and Professor 
Goodwin of Harvard were among those recently hon. 
ored, by Columbia College, with the title of LL.D., 
while Alice E. Freeman, president of Wellesley 
College, and Professor Child of Harvard, were 


“16 Nobles Worthington A. Campbell. among those who received the title of Doctor of 
23 Nicollet St. Peter Wm. G. Gresham. ; Letters. D.D. was conferred upon Rev. Phillips 
** 23 Cottonwood Windom Agnes E, ed Brook 

“23 Rock Luverne Mrs. L. B. Kniss, | 77OO*S- 


Prof. Alphonse N. von Daell gave the first of a 
series of French and German Readings at the Girls’ 
High School, Tuesday last. 


NortH CAROLINA.—At the recent session of 
the General Assembly a law was passed requiring 
the trustees of the University of North Carolina, 
at Chapel Hill, to admit teachers to the ‘‘ Normal 
Department free of tuition. The course is a lim- 
ited one, covering only two years. General tuition 
has been reduced from $85 to $60. The faculty 
of the University have adopted the following reg- 
ulations concerning examinations : (1) The final 
examinations of each term not to exceed ten days, 
and to be brought within one week if possible; (2) 
the maximum time devoted to any one examination 
to be reduced to three hours; (3) the professors, 
without announcing the same, are to give interme- 
diate examinations at such times as they think best, 
but no such examination shall last for more than 
one hour; (4) the term-standing shall be made up 
of the intermediate examinations and the daily 
recitations, and in the final grade they shall count 
two thirds, and the final examination one third. 

NEw York. — Columbia College celebrated 
Wednesday, April 13, the one hundredth anniver- 


_— For increase of salary in your present posi- 
tion, address Teachers’ Coiperative Association, 


Mr. Charles F. King, of the Lewis School, Bos- 
ton, has returned from a lecture and school visit- 
ing tour in Pennsylvania. 

— W. F. Gillette, principal of the Saugus High 
School, who has been ill for several weeks has re- 
sumed his work. Mr. Harding, of Putney, Vt., 
served as substitute during his illness. This was 
Mr. Gillette’s first absence from school work for a 
day, or even a single reciffftiof, dn account of ill- 


years as student and teacher. 


pointed Saturday, April 30, as Arbor Day. 


purpose. 


ness, during an experience of fourteen successive 
— Governor Ames, by proclamation, has ap- 
— Mrs. Clara E. Howe has been elected a mem- 


ber of the School Committee of Gardner by the 
largest vote ever cast in the town for a similar 


1I.—Discussion: Language Teaching; opene 
Miss Rosalie T. Burns. Lowell. — pened by 
III.—Diseussion: School Discipline; opened py 
Thos. W. Davis, 
Primary Section.—1.—Elementary Reading; ¢ 
exercise S.C. Peabody, Waliham. lass 
IL.— The Tonic Sol-fa Method in the Prima 
Grade; illustrated by a class; Harry Benson, Boston, 
11].—Methods in Illustrative Drawing; Miss E. 
in Primary Writing Teachi 
’.—Kinks in Primary Writing Teaching; Mj 
Mara L. Pratt, Malden. Si Ses 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— The schools in District No. 1, Westerly, 
under the charge of Mr. E. C. Willard, were vis- 
ited recently by Commissioner Stockwell, who met 
the teachers for an informal exchange of views, 
Special points of interest noted, in connection with 
the schools, were the attractiveness of the school- 
rooms, the prompt work in mental arithmetic, and 
the clear, positive character of the teaching. 


CONNECTIGUT, 


— The schools of Stamford closed April 7 for 
the spring vacation. A class of ten graduated 
from the high school. ‘The exercises were attended 
by about fifteen hundred people, and reflected great 
credit on the class and its teachers. The reception 
given by the alumni in the evening exhibited some- 
thing of the good feeling existing between the dif- 
ferent schools of the town, and proved that the 
community takes a hearty interest inthem. The 
people are very fortunate in having such an able 
principal as Mr. Sanford, under whose influence 
the schools are rapidly improving. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Chief Justice Cartter dead. 

— A $500,000 fire at Chicago. 

— Texas relieved by copious rains. 

— Emin Bey has reached Zanzibar in safety. 

— The Chicago carpenters’ strike declared off. 

— Two Kansas counties ravaged by prairie fires. 

— Election frauds uncovered at Jersey City, N.JJ. 

— The International Astronomical Conference 
in session at Paris. 

— One hundredth anniversary of Columbia Col- 
lege celebrated April 13. 

— Gen. Alexander R. Lawton, of Georgia, ap- 
pointed Minister to Austria. 

— The Catholic clergy at Cincinnati gave Dr. 
McGlynn the cold shoulder. 

— Serious fire at Sing Sing prison, New York. 
No trouble with the convicts. 

— Irish Nationalist leaders are promoting the 
home manufacture of woolens. 

— The crops in Indiana and Illinois are suffering 
from six weeks of hot weather without rain. 

— The 70th birthday of King William of Hol- 
land was celebrated at Amsterdam, April 12. 

— Rebellion of the convicts in the state peni- 
tentiary at Raleigh, N. C. Militia called out. 

— Great excitement in New York political circles 
over the Governor's veto of the high-license bill. 

— Twenty lives lost by the French packet - 
steamer Victoria running ashore off Dieppe, France. 

— Western Union Telegraph Company has 
increased its capital stock 12,000 shares, or 


— The Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the $1,200,000. 


Middlesex County (Mass.) Teachers’ Association 


— The Czar’s family have abandoned their pro- 


will be held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Fri- posed visit to the Crimea in consequence of certain 


day, April 29, at 9.30 a, m. 
follows : 
I.—The Tonie Sol-fa System of Teaching Vocal 
Music, illustrated by a class; Harr Benson, Boston. 
11.—A Plea for the Rational Study of Elocution in 
— Public Schools; Miss Nellie P. Nichols, Somer- 
ville. 
Discussion What caf be gone to produce 
more Thought on the part of the Pupil; Dn 
John T, Prince, Waltham, 
1V.—Discussion: Essentials and Non-essentials of 
Arithmetic; opened by Luther E. Leland, Newton. 


The program is as 


170 State street, Chicago. 


Grammar Section.—1.— Elementary Science in 


Gratmmar Schools ; Miss Jennie M. Arms, Cambridge. | wrapper. 


grave rumors. 


— The Pope has taken measures looking toward 
the establishment of German Catholic missions in 
eastern Africa. 

— Spring is accompanied with the usual number 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word ‘‘ Horsford’s’’ is on the 
None are genuine without it. 


UNLIMITED FUN! 


MARK TWAIN says: 


“It is a darling literary curiosity.” 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS 
TAUGHT. 


Genuine answers to Examination Questions in 
our Publie Schools. Collected by one who has 
had many years’ experience. 

For glaring absurdities, for humorous errors, 
for the great possibilities of the English language, 
see this book. 

Boards flexible, new style, 50 cents. 

Cloth, gilt top (unique), $1.00, 

Your Bookseller will show it to you. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 

AN ATTEMPT TOWARD A 
AISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. 


Professor of English Literature at University 
College, London. Volume I., extra cloth, gilt 
top, price $1.50, Other volumes to follow, 


Complete descriptive catalogue sent free to any 
ad tress on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
789 Broadway, N, ¥, 


a half of written examination. 


A system of map drawing based on the assumption that map drawing should be taught 
as a means, and not as an end; that its purpose is to assist the mind in acquiring and 
fixing geographical facts quickly and accurately. 
of the country under consideration constantly before the pupil, and greatly facilitate 
the memorizing of the details of form and features of a country. 
teacher in twenty minutes to test her pupils upon knowledge requiring one hour and 
These Progressive Outline Maps are highly com- 
mended by many Superintendents and Teachers who are using them. 


Send for samples with descriptions, and directions Jor their use. 


D. ¢. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


PROGRESSIVE OUTLINE 
MAPS. 


These Outlines keep a correct form 


Their use enables a 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


STAGER’S SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Asbury Park, N.J. 


28 Eminent Instructors. --- Over 350 Lectures. 
The School of Languages will begin July 18, and continue Sir Weeks. 


PEDAGOGY, and 


PEDAGOGY... . 
- PSYCHOLOGY. ... . 
SCHOOL MANAGEMEN 


ELOCUTION. 
i. MUSIC. 
» NATURAL HISTORY. 
WRITING. 
{ 9. DRAWING. 

10. MODEL SCHOOL. 


Three W 


2.5 
= 


16 FULL COURSES OF THREE WEEKS. — THE ABLEST CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. tion made when two or more courses are taken. 


— THE LARGEST NUMBER OF LECTURES. — THE CHEAPEST TUITION 
(Three Weeks.) 1 


Fs 17. POLITICAL ECONOMY 
20. PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Boating, bathing, fishing, erahbing, Natural H ood ocea 
sions. tri 8 to Long Branch and other fameus resorts, will 
Circulars are now ready. For information not given by cireula 


17 Court St, Newark, N, J,, or A, H. KELLEY, Seo'y, 208 


1. KINDERGARTEN. 
12. ARITHMETIC. 
GEOGRAPHY, 


(Two Weeks. 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


CENERAL COURSE. 


ARITHMETIC, LANGUAGE, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
HISTORY. GEOGRAPHY, 
ELOCUTION, DRAWING, 
WRITING, PRIMARY METHODS, 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

LECTURES upon 

MANUAL TRAINING, 

CIVICS, PSYCHOLOGY, &e. 


Aug. Ist to Aug. 18th. 
Tuition for the Entire Course, $6.00. 


SPECIAL COURSES. 


REARING: 
tLLING, PRACTICAL DESIGN, 
PHYSICAL TRAINING, and GERMAN. 


Other courses will probably be announced later. 
Aug. ist to Aug. 26th. 
Tuition for any one Special Course, $5. Reduc- 


Good Board for 84 per week. 


Three Weeks. | Croquet and Lawn Tennis grounds free to members. 


> 13 
. GERMAN METHODS. (Eight Lectures.) 14. LANGUAGE. i 
eeks,) 15. HISTORY. 


EXCURSIONS around Lake George, down Lake 


16. READING & SPELIING. (OneWeek.) | Champlain, into the Mountains, ete. 


18,19. GERMAN & FRENCH. 


N SHEPARD, P 
Lexington St,, East Boston, Mass,” 


A TALLY-HO engaged for the exclusive use of 


(3 Weeks.) the school. 


Send for 70 page circular, ready May 1st. 


W. J. BALLARD, SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
Jamaica, N, ¥, Glens Falls, N, ¥, 
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of property-damaging floods in New England and 
other quarters. 

— Mexico about to elect a president. The 
present incumbent, Mr. Diaz, warmly supported 
in many quarters. 

— Cyclone sweeps portions of Ohio and West 
Virginia ; $1,000,000 worth of property destroyed ; 
several people killed. 

— Six thousand shoe-makers in New York City 


and vicinity preparing to withdraw from the|rega 


K. of L. organization. 

— The winner of the Jubilee Yacht Race in Eng- 
land will be challenged by the Dauntless to race 
around the Azores for $20,000. 

— The five republics of Central America have 
entered into relations similar to those existing be- 
tween the states of this country. 

— The managers of the Louisiana lottery are 
anxious to get a foot-hold in Nova Scotia, their 
present charter being about to expire. 

— Mr. Chamberlain, the liberal unionist of Eng- 
land, has been threatened with assassination for 
recent utterances on the Irish question. 

—— Uncontrolled excitement and strong language 
marked the recent coercion debate m the British 
House of Commons; one member suspended. 

— The remains of Abraham Lincoln and his 
wife have been taken from their secret resting-place 
and lodged in the brick vault under the obelisk. 

— An extensive gang of thieving employés has 
been discovered by the managers of the Pan Handle 
Railroad, Pittsburg, Pa. Sixty-three arrests made. 

— A fire at St. Augustine, Fla., has destroyed 
property to the amount of a quarter of a million 
of dollars, and also the venerable cathedral with 
its many invaluable relics. 

— In Afghanistan a body of the Ameer’s troops 
made a night attack on the Ghilzai rebels, killing 
two hundred of them. Other tribes are joining in 
the revolt against the Ameer’s authority. 


— For Vacation Employment, address Teachers’ 
Coéperative Association, 170 State street, Chicago, 
Orville Brewer, Manager. 


SUMMER COURSE. 


Physical Training School for Teachers. 
Harvard University, 


Open to both sexes. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
D. A. SARGENT, A.B., M.D., Director. 


EACHERS WANTED.— Ladies: drawing 
and ne, $550 and home ; music (i. and v.), 
500 and home; French and German, $850 ; principal 
igh school, $900 ; assistant, sciences, $70 month ; 
assistant, languages, $60 month ; teacher of botany 
and zoology; two grammar, $500, $550. Gentlemen: 
3 high school, West, $1000, $1100, $1300; principal, 
raded school, $1300; 3 grammar principals, N. Y., 
1000, $1100 ; music, (v. and school, $900; 
academy, tuition school. College Professor 
as $5000 to invest in desirable private school. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE MEET- 
ING AT CHICAGO, 


Since Chicago was decided upon as the place for 
the meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, next July, many inquiries have been made in 

rd to dations. The city abounds in 
first-class hotels. Accommodations have already 
been secured for nearly twelve thousand guests at 


hotels, at prices ranging from $1.50 to $3.00 per | 
day, exclusive of boarding-houses and in private 
families. Many states have arranged, already, for 
headquarters at the leading hotels. 

The local com- 
mittee of arrange- 
ments have as- 
signed THE 
PALMER House 
as the headquar- 
ters of the officers 
of the Association 
and also for teach- 
ers and friends of 
education from 
the New England 
States. A brief 
description of this 
great House will 
interest the read- 
ers of this paper. 

THE PALMER 


HovskK is unques- 


in the world. It can accommodate, without 
crowding, more than twenty-five hundred guests. 
It is completely fire - proof, being entirely con- 
structed of incombustible materials,—brick and 
stone, iron, marble, and cement. It fronts on 
three broad streets, and covers 76,550 square feet 
of ground, extending 281 feet on State street, 253 
feet on Monroe street, and 131 feet on Wabash 
avenue. It is centrally located, and cost, in 
ground, building, and furnishings, three and one 
half millions of dollars. 

The Grand Hall is 28 feet wide by 70 feet long, 
in thelonic order of architecture. The marble wain- 
scoting has thirty-four kinds and colors of choice 
marbles used in its construction, brought from as 
many different quarries in various parts of the world. 

The Vast Rotunda is 64 feet wide, 106 feet 
long, and 2644 feet high, decorated in all the 
grandeur of the old Corinthian order of artistic 
beauty and design. 

The Grand Staircase is constructed of Italian 
marble. Each step and platform is cut from a 
solid block of marble. The balustrade is of cast 
brass, gilded, and richly ornamented. There is 
only one other staircase in the world constructed 
in this manner, and that is the one leading to the 
whispering gallery, in the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London. 


THE PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO, 


tionably one of the largest and best equipped hotels | among the best appointed in the 


The Grand Dining-Hall is 64 feet wide, 76 feet 


long, and 2744 feet high, frescoed in elegance and 
taste. 

The Parlor is one of the most magnificent rooms 
in America. The Egyptian parlor which opens 
into the hall and grand drawing-room is 26 x 30 
feet in size, and is a perfect gem of a room. The 
private parlors are luxurious apartments. 

THE PALMER Hovsk is kept on both the Euro- 
pean and American plans. Its restaurant is situ- 
ated in a separate building, circular in form, 
lighted from the dome, and surrounded by mir- 
rors set in conformity to its circular shape. Its 
square would be 48x56 feet in dimensions. It 
has also one of the most elegant club rooms on this 
continent, and when not engaged by societies and 
associations for meetings, it is at the disposal of 
Es guests, free, fora 
writing and read- 
ing room. 

One of the most 
interesting de- 

rtments of the 

‘almer House is 
the Kitchens, sit- 
uated in a separ- 
ate building, with 
perfect ventila- 
tion, through 
shafts at the top, 
which relieves the 
the hotel entirely 
from the odor of 


bi 


cooking. These 
largest and 


e | world, and sup- 
ply the Dining-rooms, Restaurant, and Café with 
well-prepared food. The Laundry is another great 
feature of this house, turning out 14,000 pieces 
daily, beside the washing for the guests. 

An immense amount of machinery is required to 
operate this house It has five engines, six large 
pope. a battery of seven large boilers equal to 600- 
1orse-power, several elevators, etc. Although this 
hotel handles more than an average of 20,000 people 
a month, the system is so perfect and all of its de- 
partments so well organized that the work moves like 
machinery, with its more than 500 employees. 

Hon. Potter Palmer, who is one of Chicago’s best- 
known citizens and the leading owner, is daily at his 
desk in the office, exercising a general oversight, 
while P. E. Lowe, Esq., the managing partner, looks 
after every detail of this greatcaravansary,and greets 
with cordiality and politeness the guests of the house. 

The arrangements made at this house by the local 
committee are for 2,000 or more guests at $2.50 per 
day, two or more in a room according to size. Par- 
lors, and rooms with baths, of course, extra. All 
persons from every section of the country attending 
the great meeting of the Association in Jul wit 
find the Palmer House to combine luxury and com- 
fort to the full extent of its accommodations. Those 
desiring to live on the European plan will find good 
rooms at $1.00 per day and upward, and can take 
their meals where they choose. 

From the above statements, and from the fact that 
all of the leading hotels of Chicago have opened 
their doors to guests at reduced rates, there need be 
no apprehensions as to the ability and willingness of 
the great Metropolitan City of Western America to 
entertain satisfactorily its thousands of educational 
guests, next summer. 


THE STUDY OF PLANTS. 
PALM TREES. 


General Aspect.—Observe in the first place the 
general appearance of the tree; how different it 
is from those of our forests. No branches are to 
be seen along the trunk, and only on the top we 
find a tuft of leaves, long, strong, and stiff. The 
trunk itself is from TOP TO BOTTOM OF EQUAL 
THICKNESS; it is cylindrical, not conical, From 
the top, beneath the leaves, great bunches of flow- 
ers hang down. 

It is a tall tree, but close to it is a young one, 
not more than nine feet high, although its trunk is 
as thick as that of its elder brother ; strange to say, 
however tall it may grow, it never will be thicker than 
at present. This, then, is another great difference 
between the palm-tree and our oaks, elms, apple- 
trees, etc. 

Look, also, at the trunk of the palm-tree. You 
see upon it a series of regular scars. ‘They mark 
the place of leaves that have fallen off; only the 
highest leaves remain. ‘These form the luxuriant 
tuft which is the sole ornament of palm-trees. 
These trees have but ONE BUD OR SHOOT, situated 
on the top of the tree, and at that point alone the 
plant grows. There are no side-shoots, hence no 
branches. 

Stem.—Let us now examine this bit of stem cut 
across. What a strange texture its parts have! 
Here we find no pith, no rings of wood fitting into 
one another, no bark. Instead of the regular ar- 
rangement we have been accustomed to see, we 
have here a spongy mass, in which are seen an im- 
mense number of hard, black spots, irregularly ar- 
ranged. 

What can these black spots be? In order to 
ascertain this, I have cut the stem of the palm-tree, 
not across, but lengthwise, through the middle. 
This shows us, running through the spongy mass 
(which more or less resembles the pith of our trees), 
hard, black fibres that aounel as black spots 
awhile ago in the transverse section we examined. 
These fibres have a very irregular direction, and 
seem, at first sight, to wander through the soft 
mass which they bind together. If closely looked 
at, however, it will be seen that they all come from 
the leaves, run down into the interior of the stem, 
and thence come back to the surface, where they 
disappear. 

Extract from Paul Bert’s 
First Sters IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 
omplete Book, 75c. 

Part I., Animals, 30c. 

Part II., Plants and Stories, 30c. 
Part III., Physics and Chemistry, 30c. 
Part [V., Anatomy and Physiology, 30c. 

Complete Volume, or any parts, sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


— For anything you wish to purchase for your- 
self or your school, address Teachers’ Codperative 


Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 


The Sanveur Summer 


Removed from Amherst, Mass., 
and Burlington, Vt., to 


on July 11. 


eow 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 
FACULTY, 22 TEACHERS. Attendance last year, 460 Students. TUITION, $20. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, Latin, 
Ancient Greek, Anglo Saxon, Comparative Grammar of the English Language, the Formation of Modern 
English, English Literature, and Rhetoric; a Training Class of Teaching according te the Natural Method ; 
a Course of Physical Culture.—French and German Classes for Children. 

The Twelfth Session of the Summer College will be openat the State Nermal School, Oswego, N.Y., 
The circular and program will be ready on April 10. 
York, or Carl Schoenhof, Boston, and will be sent to applicants by 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 3800 Locust St., PHrLADELPHIA, PA. 


The Riverside Literature Series. 


Well equipped with Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketches, and Biographical Sketches. 


Colles of Languages 


SESSION, 
July Iith to August 19th. 


It may be had of F. W. Christern, New 


1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
2. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Stand- 


ish. 

3. Longfellow'’s Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish. DRAMATIZED for Private Theatricals in 
Schools and Families. 

4. Whittier’s Snow-Bound, and Among the 
Hills. 

5. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Kee- 
zar, Maud Muller, and Other Poems. 


6. Holmes’s Grandmother's Story of Bun- 
ker Hill Battle, and Other Poems. 

7, 8, 9. Hawthorne's True Stories from 
New England History. In three parts. t 

10. Hawthorne's Biographical Stories. 

11. Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, 
and other Selections. 


12. Studies in Longfellow. Containing 
Thirty-two Topics for Study, with Questions and 
References Relating to Each Topic. 


+ Also in one volume, board covers, 45 cents. 


— AN — 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


For the use of Schools. 


By GEORGE Hop@pon RICKER, A.M. 


“Its great charm is its simplicity.” 


“ The definitions, for brevity 


13, 14. Longfellow’s The Song of Hia- 
watha. In two parts. 

15. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, 
Other Poems. 

16. Bayard Taylor’s Lars ; a Pastoral of 
Norway. 

17, 18. Hawthorne's Wonder-Book. 
two parts, * 

19, 20. Benjamin Franklin's Autobiogra- 
phy. With a chapter completing the Life. In 
two parts.* 

21. Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard's 
Almanac, and other Papers. 

22, 23. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. 
In two parts.* 

24. Washington’s Rules of Conduct. Let- 
ters and Addresses. 

25, 26. Longfellow’s The Golden Legend. 
In two parts.* 

27. Thoreau’s Succession of Forest Trees. 
and Wild Apples. 


* Also in one volume, board covers, 40 cents. 


and 


In 


A descriptive circular will be sent to any address on application. 


A Prospectus of new numbers, to 
in June, 1887. 


be issued monthly during the school year 1887-8, will be ready 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 4 Park Street, Boston. 


and clearness, are worthy of Lennie.” 


“ The child who masters this will have a better idea of the English 


language than could be gleaned from the original Lindley Murray, 


or most of his many expounders, in years of patient study.” “ Pre- 


sents the subject of grammar and language in a manner most at- 


tractive to young pupils.” 


“ Clear in style, concise in definitions, 


free from needless technicalities, 


and well suited for beginners.” 


“Tt is scientific, it is usable, it is just what sensible and wide- 


awake teachers have longed for.” 


“ The author will be blessed by 


thousands of children and teachers.” 


100 pages. Price, 30 Cents. 


30 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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TOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXV.—No. 16. 


Title. 
His Star in the East. - 

Pee Feud of Oakfield Creek. - - 
Daffodils. - - ° 
The William Henry Letters. 

Elements of English 
Theology of Evolution. : 

Worth Winning. ° 

Harcourt. - - 
Day in Ancient Rome. 
Scotland as it Was and asitIs. 2 vols. 
The Balkan Peninsula, 2 vols. : 
Phonographic Instructor. 
The Universal Cookery Book. 
The Old House at Sandwich. - ° 
First Book of Chemistry. . - - - 
Bridge Disasters in America. 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy. - - - 
The Monarch of Dreams. 

The Last Penacook, - 
In Divers Tones. - 
Foundations of Ethics. - - - 
The Lovely Wang. 


Practical Electricity. - - 
The Tragedy of Brinkwater. - 
Celebrities of the Century. - - 


The Gates of Eden. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tur Test BY Resuvrs. When George Ste- 
venson, the inventor of the locomotive, was about 
to start out on his first trip, he declared that the 
water in his boiler carried a power that would rev- 
olutionize the carrying trade of the world, The 
same test which decided the merits of the claims 
for the powers of steam, is a fair one for to-day. One 
of the most striking of these developments is Com- 
pound Oxygen. Fora while it also met with incre- 
dulity. The idea that it could be stored in water and 
transported long distances met with the same doubt 
that had greeted every other new statement as to the 

owers in nature. But the same preseverance that 
nadin so many fields won success led to patient en- 
durance of the test by results; and they have made 
it an accomplished fact that oxygen in a compound 
form can be stored away for future use to be drawn 
upon as may be required. Tens of thousands are now 
living witnesses of this truth. The letters received 
and on file in the office of Drs. Starkey & Palen, No. 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, from their patients re- 
port cures in asthma, bronchitis catarrh, dyspepsia, 
eczema, epilepsy, dropsy, cancer, hay-fever, heart 
disease, diseases of the eye, of the ear, consumption, 
rheumatism, diseases of the kidney, headaches, and 
other diseases. Nervous prostration from mental 
strain and overwork has in many cases given way to 
renewed powers and enjoyment of life. 

These reports are numbered by thousands and 
come from men and women in every position in life. 
A college president in Vermont writes that though 
he is well on in years, his voice has been restored so 
that he can give his lectures and addresses without 
inconvenience, after for a long time having beena 
sufferer from throat disease. When such wide- 
spread agreement as to results is witnessed, there | 
ean be no doubt as to Compound Oxygen. <A well- | 
prepared digest of the history and working of this | 
remarkable revitalizer in the form of a two-hundred 

vage brochure will be sent free by addressing Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, No. 1529 Arch street, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 


— ‘* Give an example of an immovable obstacle,”’ 
said the teacher. And the smart bad boy at the 
foot of the class suggested three girls on the side- 
walk. The teacher, who usually had to walk in 
the middle of the street herself, sent him right to 
the head of the class and told him to stay there for 
a week,.—Brorklyn Eagle. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION Hoven, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Pedagogue—‘* What is a Shepherd?’ The 
class does not respond. V’.—*t Suppose you are all 
lambs — that is, little sheep—what am I?” 
Tommy—* The biggest sheep.’’— Beacon. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 
An old physician, retired from practice, having had 


laced in his hands by an East India missionary the | 


ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
alsoa pve and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
heve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing anc 
ae Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, ham- 
ing this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 


—Sehool teacher—‘* What do we call those 
scientific men who have adopted the germ the- 
ory ?”’ Master Kirby—‘* I know; Germans.”’ 


— For the relief and eure of the inflammation 
and congestion called ‘‘ a cold in the head”’ there 
18 more potency in Ely’s Cream Balm than in any- 
thing else it is possible to prescribe. This prepar- 
ation has for years past been making a brilliant 
success as a remedy for cold in the head, eatarrh, 
and hay fever. Used in the initial stages of these 
complaints, Cream Balm prevents any serious de- 
velopment of the symptoms, while almost number- 
less cases are on record of radical cures of chronic 
catarrh and hay fever after all other modes of 
treatment have proved of no avail. 


— ‘all ery and no wool 
When the dollars decrease : 
And the Bear and the Bull” 
From the lambs shear the fleece, 


Some Recent Publications. 


Publisher. Price. 
nin” Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost, 
eevee “ “ “ “ 1 25 
Interstate Pub Co, Chicago, 
Ricker 3 
y Arnold & Co, Phila, 7 
J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 
Carey 
Gilchrist 
Shemway D Heath & Co, Bost, 
Argyle G P Putnam's Sons, NY 
Wat 3 
White, Stokes. & Allen, NY, 1 
Hatton D Appleton & Co, NY, 2 
“ 
D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 
oberts 
Maude Henry Holt & Co, N Y, + 
Ballou Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 4 
Ayrton Cassell & Co, NY, 
oy Robert Carter & Bros, N Y, 1 50 


Do You Wish a Botany 
That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send 75 cents to GEO. SHERWOOD «& 
Co., 307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il., and 
they will send you Anne G. HALL’s Lessons on 
Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


BUSINESS OPENING. 


A lively teacher or book man wishing to connect 
himself with the School Book business, may address 
PUBLISHING House,” care of Journal of Educa- 
tion. stating age and amount to place with services, 
if mutually acceptable. 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE. 


educated physician who has traveled 
much, and speaks several languages, wants to 
complete a party of youths for travel in Europe. 
Good references. Address “ AESKULAP,” Office 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 915 ¢ 


S. HAMILL, 
159 22d Street, - - + = Chicago, 
Author of “ New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE Ist, 1887, 
SECOND JULY 18th, 1887. 
Pupils qeopared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Dramatic Readers. Send for Cirewlar. 


Colleges and School. 


| OOLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations, 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I, T, TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL, 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 
rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Sehools. 


For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


YHANDLER SCIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
| or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
| tric rh. Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
| KF. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROK, Sec’y. 
| ASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR, 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. 
one departments, 
Circulars with full information sent free by 
B. W. PUTNAM, 
592 z Jamaica Plain, Boston. 
| QUMMER SCHOOL of Languages, Chemistry, Art, 


* and Music, at AMHERST COLLEGE, July 6th to 


August 9th. For Circular and Program, address 
Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, 

_ 611 tf Mass. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
INSTITUTE, Fi 


For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


LASELL for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
ass. ome school of exe nt 
Address CHas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL ished 

for the advancement of art education ane 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 

For circular and further articulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. tn House), Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM e 
For circulars, ete., address 


18s ELLEN Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripcEWATER. Mass. 
Ss For both sexes. For catalogues, a Py 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
[MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


or both sexes, 

For particulars, address AT WORCESTER. 
Russet, Principal. 
GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladi 4 
Prineipal, es only For address the 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Ma 
For both sexes.’ 

For catalogues, address 

J. ©. GREENOUGH, Principal, 


Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 


WE MAKE A S&S 


PEAKERS, 


Books which Teachers must Have. 
’"S HOUR. By Mrs. M. B.C. Slade. 
CHILDRENS Motion Songs, Tableaux, 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises, etc., for I rimary 
Schools, Kindergartens. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. 50 cts. 
AYS. By Mrs. M. B.C. Slade. 
BITION Charades, Black- 
board Exercises, ete., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High School. 1 vol., 16mo, 
boards. Price, 50 cents. leadiics 
T TIMES. By Marion Wayland. 
FEASANT citations, Motion Songs, 
etc., entirely new. Price, 50 cents. 
DIALOCUES. By ©. M. Barrows. 
THE 27 Dialogues, new and orig- 
inal. Price, 50 cents. 
YMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
ARUAKS Supervisor of Boston SES. 
1 vol., 16mo. Price, 40 cents. 
INDERCARTEN NCS 
NATIONAL. Written and Co 
Louise Pollock, Principal of National Kindergarten 
Normal Institute, Washington, D.C. 1 vol., 16mo. 


boards. Price, 50 cents. 
AND PANTOMIMES. For 


lvol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


ENTS. ForSchooland 
1 vol., 16mo, 


by Oliver Optic. 
POPULAR AMUSEM 


yme, With additions by Oliver Optic. 
boards. Price, 50 cents. 


Any book sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt 
of price. 


Please address 


r[ABLEAUX, 
Prays, 


For School and Home Entertainments, 
Of which we have an Immense Variety and at Moderate Prices. 


PECIALTY OF 


ANTOMIMES, 


If You Want Books 


OF ANY KIND, 
Send to Us for Catalogues, 
We furnish GRATIS on application ; 


Catalogues of Educational Books and 
Teachers’ Aids. 

Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
Home Entertainments, 

Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, also 
Standard and Minor Drama, includ- 
ing Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames’, and French’s. 

Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside and 
Franklin Square. 

Catalogue of Standard Works. 


WE HAVE JOST PUBLISHED 


Young’s New Juvenile Speaker, 


DESIGNED FOR THE YOUNGEST SCHOLARS. 


1 vol. 16mo, paper covers, . price, 20 cts. 
yoard covers, . Sete. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 55 Franklin Street, Boston. 


UEER EADY , 
VESTIONS EPLIES, 


BY S. GRANT OLIPHANT. 
Price, 75 cents. 


AND 


One Vol. 12mo. - 


The design of this work is to offer, in a convenient 
form to the reading public, much quaint and curious 
as well as interesting and instructive information in 
Mistory, (seography, Biography, Philoso- 
phy, Science, Philology, &c.; tocorrect several 
popular fallacies ; to promote accurate scholarship ; 
and to explain many expressions which occurin dally 
conversation. 

The information covered by the questions and an- 
swers is not generally known, even by intelligent and 
educated people, and much of it has never before 
been published ina form accessible to the great mass 
of readers. 

Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., . . $1.00. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
RK7 3 Somerset 8t., Boscon. 


The Lady or Gentleman, 
A practical teacher, who has $2500 to invest, will 
learn of a very desirable position in a first-class Day 
and Boarding School in Chicago, by applying immedi- 
ately to HIRAM ORCUTT, anenes, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
FOR SALE, 
A_ first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys, 
within ten miles of Boston. Said property consists of 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school 
purposes, and an acre of land. Witha shght change, 
12 boarders and some 13 day scholars can be well ac- 
commodated. The school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The property, as it is, including buildings, 
furniture, and good will of school, will be sold for 
$10,500. Terms easy ; possession given in season for 
Fal! session. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class Ladies’ College,—a Lady Teacher ot | 
Vocal and Instrumental Music and German. She 
must be a member of the Presbyterian Church. Ap- 
ply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


The good will and outfit of a well established 
well advertised Private School for Boys, in the city of 
of Chicago. Spacious and convenient rooms, fitted up 
under the direction of the present Principal, can be 
rented at a reasonable price. The investment neces- 
Sary to secure the position, only $500. Possession 
given June 1, 1887. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED 


Next Autumn, in a first-class Western College, a 
Christian lady, a graduate from Wellesley or Smith 
College, to teach Elocution and Rhetoric, and act as 

receptress in Ladies’ Department. Salary $800 


0 $1000, Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Educatio 
8 Somerset Street, Bostén. 


A Man and His Wife _ 


Are wanted in a New England Industrial School. 
The man must be adapted tothe care and manage- 
ment of boys, and the wife a practical teacher, whose 
busi:ess will be to instruet them. She must be able 
to sing and play the organ. The position is perma- 
nent, and is worth $1200. Appl at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


RULERS i WORLD. 


OME account of the kings, princes, and states- 

men of our time, every teacher and student 
must wish to possess. We offer a little book that 
is not only the cheapest, but also the best, of its 
kind in the market. Whe Best, we say, in 
being the most recent, the most fully illustrated, 
and the only one adapted to class use. Written 
with direct reference to leading political questions 
and topics of newspaper discussion, the book offers 
a brief introduction to current history not to be 
found elsewhere. Non-partisan and non-sectarian, 
it makes no attempt to show with how much or 


outlines the characters, and states the political 
questions now in process of solution by those who, 
in one capacity or another, control the governments 
of the world. 

re Send 25 cents for sample copy. 


The School Herald. 


A semi-monthly news mannal for use in schoola. De- 
voted to the systematic study of our day and generation. 
Subscription price, per year (24 numbers), 75 cents. 
0" Send for sample copy. 


The School Herald September Extras, 


which give, in question and answer form, a review of the 
history of each year, are known from Maine to California, 
and from the Lakes to the Guif The series began in 
1882. Allare fully illustrated with maps and portraits 
No. 1, 6 cents; Nos. 2 and 3, 10 cents each; Nos. 4 and 
5, 20 centa each. Set of tive extras, 50 cents. Extra 
No. 6, for 1887. in preparation. 

Lessons in Current History. Outline sketches for 
aiding the teacher in giving instruction in current history. 
Price, 10 cents 

The Land We Live In. Part I., Questions and An- 
Swers on U.S. History, now ready. Price, 10 cents 

The Gladstone Speaker. Our Day Series No. 1. 
Contains Declamations only, all speakable and all new. 
160 pages, 16mo, paper, 30 cents. 

Civil Government in Theory and Practice. By 
Chase A comparative view of all the governments 
of the world. Giving especially their points of likeness 
and unlikeness to the United States Government. 165 
pages, 16mo. Boundinecloth. Price, 75 cents 


ddress W. I. CHASE, 
3t School Herald Office, Chicago. 
Life and Works 
Or 


JOUN AMOS COMENIUS. 


By S. S. LAURIE, A.M., F. R.8. E., 


Professor of the Institutes and History of Education 
in the University of Edinburgh. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR EVERY 
TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


have read with much pleasure and profit 
Laurie’s Life and Educational Works of Comenius. 
It is surprising to see what a keen insight, he, more 
than two centuries ago, had into the vital principles 
of education, and whata practical grasp he had upon 
the philosophy of mental and mora! training and cult- 
ure. The book cannot fail to be suggestive and 
helpful to teachers who are seeking for light and 
guidance in their professional work. I most heartily 

Springfield, Mass. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 SOMERSET St., Boston, MASS. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remed 
yfor the above disease ; by its 
thousands Of cases of the worst kind and of long @anding 
eves eencured. Indeed, so Strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
ois send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
REATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give 6x- 
press & P.O. aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 PearlSt. N. ¥ 


240 pages, 12mo, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


isher’s Essentials of Geography. 


how little wisdom the world is governed ; it merely 


| | A 
| 
| | | 
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Wonderful Popularity of the 
Renowned Medicine. 


The Greatest Curative Success of the Age 
—A Voice from the People. 


No medicine introduced to the public has ever 
met with the success accorded to Hop Bitters. It 
stands to-day the best known curative article in 
the world. Its marvelous renown is not due to 
the advertising it has received. It is famous by 
reason of its inherent virtues. It does all that is 
claimed for it. It is the most powerful, speedy, 
and effective agent known for the building up of 
debilitated systems. The following witnesses are 
offered to prove this : 


What it Did for an Old Lady. 


Coshocton Station, N. Y., Dee. 28, 1884. 
GENTS :— A number of people had been using 
your Bitters here, and with marked effect. In 
fact, one case, a lady of over 70 years, had been 
sick for years, and for the past ten years I have 
known her she has not been able to be around 
half the time. About six months ago she got so 
feeble she was fe/pless. Her old remedies, or 
physicians, being of no avail, I sent to Deposit, 
forty-five miles, and got a bottle of Hop Bitters. 
It had such a very beneficial effect on her that one 
bottle improved her so she was able to dress her- 
self and walk about the house. When she had 
taken the second bottle she was able to take care 
of her own room and walk out to her neighbor’s, 
and has improved all the time since. My wife and 
children also have derived great benefit from their 

use, W. B. HATHAWAY, 
Agt. U. S. Ex. Co. 


An Enthusiastic Endorsement. 


Gorham, N. H., July 15, 1886. 
GENTs : — Whoever you are, { don’t know, but 
I thank the Lord and feel grateful to you to know 
that in this world of adulterated medicines there 
is one compound that proves and does all it adver- 
tises to de, and more. Four years ago I hada 
slight shock of palsy, which unnerved me to such 
un extent that the least excitement would make 
me shake like the ague. Last May I was induced 
to try Hop Bitters. I used one bottle, but did not 
see any change; another did so change my nerves 
that they are now as steady as they ever were. It 
used to take both hands to write, but now my 
good right hand writes this. Now, if you con- 
tinue to manufacture as honest and good an arti- 
cle as you do, you will accumulate an honest fort- 
une, and confer the greatest blessing on your 

fellow-men that was ever conferred on mankind. 


TIM BURCH, 


A Husband's Testimony. 


My wife was troubled for years with blotches, 
moth patches, and pimples on her face, which 
nearly annoyed the life out of her. She spent 
many dollars on the thousand infallible (?) cures, 
with nothing but injurious effects. A lady friend, 
of Syracuse, N. ¥., who had had similar experi- 
ence and had been cured with Hop Bitters, in- 
duced her to try it. Ove bottle has made her face 
as smooth, fair, and soft as a child’s, and given 
her such health that it seems almost a miracle. 

A MEMBER OF CANADIAN PARLIAMENT, 


A Rich Lady’s Experience. 


I traveled all over Europe and other foreign 
countries at a cost of thousands of dollars, in 
search of health and found it not. I returned dis- 
couraged and disheartened, and was restored to 
real youthfal health and spirits with less than two 
bottles of Hop Bitters. I hope others may profit 
by my experience and stay at home. 


A LADY, AvausTA, ME. 


CATARRH opram BALM 


C ELY’S Cleanses the 


Head. Allays 
inflam mation. 


Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Smeli, ‘Hearing. 
A Quick Relief. 


HAY -F EVER A Positive Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price, 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Sharp P. 


ams! 


ins, Neural- 
a, Stitches, Sciatica, Lame Side or Hip, Eidney 
ffections, Scre Chestor pain in any pas local 
or deep-seated, quic ad when a Hop Plaster 
is applied. Pre om Burgundy Pitch, 
Ca: Balsam and the medicinal virtues of fresh 
Hops. Actsiustantly, cures quickly. The great- 
ening plaster ever known. Allready 
toapply. Sold by drugrist and coun’ stores, 
25 cts., Gfor$1.00. Mailed for price. 
tors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Hop Plaster: 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The April number of the American Art is so full 
of good things that the reviewer is sorely tempted to 
lay aside his pen, settle back in his chair and feast 
his eyes on the many elaborate and finely executed 
engravings with which this number abounds. Any 
lover of art whois not already a subseriber to this 
excellent magazine cannot do better with twenty- 
five cents than to expend it in procuring a copy of 
Vol. L, No.7, of this eminently successful period- 
ical,—suecessful because it bas at its command the 
means for meeting the ever-increasing demand for 
the best representation of the beautiful and the sub- 
lime in nature and in art. The frontispiece must be 
Seen to be appreciated; it beggars all description. 
The engraving on the first page. entitled * Curbstone 
Politeness,” from Kurtz's Academy Notes,’ by 
Thomas W. Hood, is particularly fine, the expression 
on the countenances of the two little urchins repre- 
sented affording in itself an interesting study for the 
close observer of human nature. Lyman H. Weeks 
has in thig number an unusually attractive article 
entitied ** Two Academy Exhibitions,” which is very 
profusely illustrated. Following this is a page that 
will afford many a student in painting much pleasure, 
and profit him not a little. On this page is repre- 
sented a group of foreign artists drawn by Perey 
Moran, from the collection of the American Art 
Association of New York. Among the twelve names 
thus associated are those of Rosa Bonheur, Meyer 
Von Bremen, Kraus, Stevens, and Merle. In*“A 
Retrospective Review,’’ Caryl Coleman, the well- 
known art writer of New York, treats of the archi- 
tecture of the Hindus, in his usual interesting and 
finished style. The twe full-page engravings by 
J. B. Potter illustrative of the work done by stu- 
dents, at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, in the 
line of charcoal drawing, are exceptionally fine. The 
students’ work at this institution is further dis- 
played on another page by M. C. Sears, who presents 
a design for a section of a lady’s fan. In addition to 
all these excellent representations that so delight 
the eye, the managers of this magazine give their 
readers an exhaustive record of all that is going on 
in the world concerning artists and their work. In 
one of the many well-edited departments of this 
number will be found a complete list of the paintings 
which were included in the recent Stewart collec- 
tion, also the price for which they were sold, and the 

ersons Who made the purchase. Mr. Lyman H. 

eeks is the editor. $2.50peryear. Boston: Amer- 
ican AW Magazine Co. 


— The Popular Science Monthly. for April, contains 
many articles in which teachers will be interested. 
Dr. William A. Hammond draws, in the opening ar- 
ticle, on * Brain-Forcing in Childhood,” a vivid pict- 
ure of the evils of the book-cramming process which 
prevails too much ip all our schools, and pleads for 
fewer studies, more direct contacts with Nature, and 
less of the intervention of books. In “ Astronomy 
with an Opera-Glass,”’ Mr. G. P. Serviss shows how 
much can be done with simple instruments, and gives 
plain directions for studying the sky of the season 
with the one indicated. Mr. Barton W. Evermann, 
in “Bird Migration,’ explains the method recom- 
mended by the American Ornithologists’ Union for 
the study of the periodical coming and going of 
birds, and lays out a plan of work which every lover 
of the observation of Nature can follow intelligently. 
Dr. Robson Roose tells some things which it is de- 
sirable to know about “ Infection and Disinfection.” 
Mr. F, Weber makes an interesting analysis, with 
musical illustrations, of the ‘Melody in Speech.” 
A paper, characterized by the author’s usual vigor, 
on “Scientific and Pseudo-Scientific Realism,” by 
Professor Huxley, is given. Dr. Werner Siemen’s 
address on “ The Scientific Age,’ which has attracted 
much attention here and in Europe, is given, for the 
first time in America, translated in full. Prof. W. 
Preyer, of the University of Jena, defines the ** True 
Aim of ee to be the study of function, 
which should take the precedence of structure. A 
sketch and portrait are given of Professor Leo Les- 
quereux, the distinguished palxo-botanist, the sketch 
being by_L. R. MeCabe, of Columbus, Ohio. The 
Editor’s Table is occupied with discussions of ‘ Sci- 
ence and Statesmanship,” and “‘ The Growth of In- 
dustrialism,” and the other departments are quite 
up to their usual standard of fullness and excellence. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a num- 
ber, $5.00 a year. 


— With the May issue, the periodical formerly 
known in literary circles as The Brooklyn Magazine 
experiences a radical change. That which was for- 
merly conducted as a local enterprise now assumes 
a national basis, and will hereafter be known as The 
American Magazine. The name was thus chosen 
because it is representative of the character that 
this magazine will assume. Believing that this con- 
tinent and the American people afford quite enough 
material from which to derive entertainment and 
thought in the widest variety, the publishers propose 
that the contents shall be especially representative 
of American life and character. Intending to make 
this magazine a worthy competitor of the best peri- 
odicals, its publishers have made arrangements by 
which they can promise that the most eminent think- 
ers, and the favourite writers of entertainmng litera- 
ture. will be found among its contributors; and that 
the articles will be illustrated by artists of the bigh- 
est intelligence and skill. In addition to sketches of 
travel, society, character. and adventure, biograph- 
ical portraits of eminent men and women. and serial 
and short stories, the earlier numbers of the maga- 
zine will contain articles on special industries or 
professional careers, by the most successful men in 
the'r respective fields. The attractive themes and 
current issues of the day will receive careful atten- 
tion in the editorial department. The last two or 
three pages being devoted to aneedotes and humor 
ous incidents, will make a very interesting and at- 
tractive feature. $300 a year; 25 cents a number. 
New York: Kh. T. Bush & Son. 


— The Unitarian Review, for April, edited by Jo- 
seph Henry Allen, presents a very attractive and 
timely table of contents. Mr. Dorman B, Eaton 
treats of the “ True Significance of the National 
Civil Service Act,” ina very clear and forcible man- 
ner. An interesting article entilled ** The Universal 
Word.” by Edgar Buckingham, is followed by Mr. 
JohnC Kimball, who treats of ** Labor Troubles” in 
a very discriminating manner. “Henry Ward 
Beecher” is the subject of a well-written article by 
( A. Bartol, which is followed by Richard A. Arm- 
strong in a discussion of the Lrish fa The 
regular departments. including the Editor’s Note- 
book, Literary Criticisms, Book Notices, etc., are. as 
usual, ably conducted and full of choice thoughts 
and profitable suggestions. $3.00 a year; sipgle 
numbers, 30 cents. 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


—Bishop Potter will contribute to next week’s 
Critic a leading article, entitled “ An Evening in the 
House of Commons.” The paper is one of the first- 
fruits of his recent visit to Europe, and will record 
his impressions of some of the leading speakers in 
Parliament. The same number will contain a char- 
acterization of the late Mr. Beecher by one of the 
ablest of the younger generation of American theo- 
logians. 

— The Magazine of Western History, for April, has 
for a leading article an extended paper on “ Burr's 
Western Expedition.” It contains sketches and 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New Work City. 

Engagement of teachers for the coming year has 
now begun in good earnest, and every mail brings 
newcalis. Wecan put the right men on immediate 
track of principalships of $1700, $2500, and $3500. and 
we have calls for two women principa's at $900, 
besides a multitude of smalier places. Come and see 
us to talk things over, if possible ; but at any rate 
register at once if you want a wide choice of excel- 
leut positions. W. D. KERR, Secretary. | 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 

‘7 Are just now in 
Singing - Teachers 
have places for one man at $1200, another at $900, 
and several women at from $500 to $900. These are 
all positions in public schools, and must be filled by 
those familiar with some recognized system of teach- 
ing and able to do good work. 1 have alsoa score of 
places in private schools in different parts of the 
country, vocal, instrumental, or both, at from $300 to 
$600 aud home. Farly application is desired. Write 
to THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse. N. Y. 


170 STATE STR 


SOME 
Detroit. Mich., High School Principal to $2.500. 


Crown Point, Ind., Supt. to $1,200. 
School Assist. to $600. 


quah, Ind. Ter., $1,200. 
Principalship—E\gin Academy, $1,600. 


Penn., $1,500; Tidionti, Penn., $1,500; Clifton, N. M., 
Ia., $900. 


Manistee, Mich., $600; Bismark, Dak., $750. 


OUR WORK 
1. FINDING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


FOR BUSINESS FIRMS IN CHICAGO. 
3. MAKING PURCHASES OF ALL KINDS 


ORVI LI D>) 


OF THE SALARIES 
Indianapolis, Ind., High School Principal to $2,560. 
Hornellsville, N. i 


2. FINDING POSITIONS FOR MANAGERS, 


AN UNPARALLELED RECORD. 


The Teachers’ Co-op 


erative Association, 


< WIICAGO, 


RAISED. 


Y., High School Assist. to $600. lion, N. Y., High 


SOME OF THE POSITIONS FILLED. 
Presidencies—State University, Dak., $2,000; State Normal, Oregon, $1,000; National Seminary, Tahle- 


Professorships — Sciences, High School, St. Paul, Minn., $1,500 ; Louisville, Ky., High School, $1.500 ; 
Beloit College, Wis., $1,500; Galesburg University. Wis. (two), $1,000; State Normals, Wis. (two) ladies, 
$1,200; Vincennes University, Ind., $1,000; Normal School, Shenandoah, la. (lady elocution), $800; High 
Schoael, Princeton, IIL, $900; High School, Peoria, Tl. i 
College, lady, $800; Sciences, St. Cloud, Minn., $1,200. 

Superintendencies and Principalships—Winona, Minn., $1,800; Manistee, Mich., $1,500; Whitewater, 
Wis., $1,500; Fond du Lae, Wis., $1,500; Marshall, Minn., $1,200; Chicago, Springer School, $1,500; Tipton 
Ind., $1,000; New Hanipton, Ia., $1,000; Austin, Tex., f . 
Colo., $900; Prescott, Wis., $1,000; Carrollton, Miss. 


, $1,200; Sciences, Eureka College, 3900; TMlinois 


$1.000; Hot Springs, Ark., $800; West Las An mas, 
, $1,000; Kendallville, Ind., $1,300 ; Mauch Chunk, 


$800; Floyd, la., $900; Nashua, $900; Fontanelle, 


Preceptresses—Homer, N. Y., $600; Olivet College, Mich., $600. 
High Schools—Chicago, Jefferson High Boise City, Idaho, $800; Helena, M. T., $850; 
adies.) 


EMBRACES: 
BOOKKEEPERS, AND STENOGRAPHERS, 


IN THE CITY FOR COUNTRY TEACHERS. 


4. FINDING EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS DURING VACATIONS, 
No live teacher should fail to send at once for circulars. 
BREWER, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


Address 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

J. A. CLARKE, Spencer Academy, Nelson, Indian 
Territory: “I believe yours to be a most trustworthy 
Bureau, and would recommend it as such to any 
whom it may coucern. Through it I secured my 
present position.” 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
“want” TEACHERS SCHOOLS ? 


Southern School Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


MIRIAM COYRIERE'S AGENCY 


Furnishes reliable American and Foreign Teachers, 
Professors, and Musicians, of both sexes. for Univer- 
sities, Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 

Schools carefully recommended to parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 

School Furniture and Supplies furnished. 

Best References furnished. 

COYRIERE, 


EK 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
FOR REGISTEATION. 


x 
NO FEE Actual business in providing 


Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 
in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. 

R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


We are now filling positions for next September. 


German in High School, $600 
Latin or Greek in a college, $1000. 


Gentlemen : 
Seminary. 


$600 and home. n 
Several High School positions, $1500. $2000. 


ers on application, 


mary and grammar grades, $500, $600. Several for High Schvol positions at $1000. 

Oue for Mathematies 
One for Latin in city private school, $900 
glish Literature, and Elements of Vocal Music, $600. Several for Primary and Gram. grades, $10 per week. 
Three Episcopalians, unmarried, for Church schools, $1000, $1800. 
Chemistry, Natural History, in a southern university. 
Principal and Supt. of city schools, $1500, $2000. 
Several men for the far West, $1500, $3000. 


Boston Teachers’ Agency. 


We want several normal graduates, ladies for pri- 
One for French and 
and Penmanshipnin a college, $700, $900. One for 
One for Mathematics, F n- 


Baptist for Physics, 
Man for Penmanship and Book one ina N. E. 

Normal graduate for English and Penmanship, 
One to teach Mathematics in a college, $2500. 


Large numbers of public school officers from all sections of the country. including more than seventy 
per cent. of the Superintendents of Massachusetts, have applied to this Agency for teachers. 
We make no charge to employers for recommending teachers. — Registration forms will be sent to teach 


EVERETT O. FISKE, Manager, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom, 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 


By Two Recent Mails, 


Applications have come to this Bureau for one Col- 
lege President, salary $2000; two Superintendents, 
each $1700; one Prof. Mathematics and Civil Engi- 
neering. $1500; one Prof. Pure Mathematics and 
Logie, $1500; one Prof. in English Department, $1500 ; 
one Principal of Academy, $1500 One Lady Princi- 
pal High School, $1000; one Teacher of Science, 
$750; one Teacher of Languages, $700; one Teacher 
of Eighth Grade, $600; two teachers of Sixth Grade, 
$590; three Teachers of Primary Schiols, $315 to 


lustrati f James Murdock Smith, Right Rev. ; 
‘Judge James MeCiintick and several in Preparatory ‘Department, $800 
is sons; also an_ipnterestin 
ed wie ma Riddle, entitled ‘‘ The Discov. Now is the time to register for these and numer- 
ery of Henry Ward Beecher.” Price, $4.00a year. !ous other vacancies soom to be filled. 


paws EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau 


w? 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churehes. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER, 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


THE UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 


Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. 


THE UNION BUREAU is now in communica- 
tion with all the Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- 
mies, Seminaries, Private Schools, and thousands of 


Publie Schools in all parts of thecountry.. Adhering 
strictly to the plan of naming candidates for their fit- 
ness, it has won the confidence of its many patrons. 
This is shown by their invitations to again nominate 
candidates for vacancies. Besides its former pat- 
rons, it is winning hosts of new ones. From present 
indications. we shall have many more good vacancies 
than suitable applicants. Correspondence solicited 
with teachers seeking to better their condition. This 
is the Bureau most likely to assist those who are 
worthy. No profits on registration fees. 
Address Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


eow Eimburst, Lil. 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
bright designs. 10c, Brooklyn, N.¥ 
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Latin Synthetically Studied. 


LATIN WORD -BUILDING. 


By CHARLES 0. GATES, A. ML, 
Instructor in Latin and Greek. Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

i i rhe i vocabulary, giving the 
o pupils in reading Latin at sight. The work in ludes an etymological voca x ; , 
ae ceenarana with their more common derivatives, and their meanings illustrated by _— 
tences taken from Caesar and Cicero. Appendices are added giving the meanings of 
sition and of the common terminations of words, exercises on forms, rules 
find that by this method of analysis and synthesis the pupil will more quickly form the at vit tf) — g 

accurately, and applying his knowledge in determining the meanings of new words, than by any other. 


i2mo, 160 pages. Introductory price, 84 cents. 
Sample copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers on receipt of above price. Send for full descriptive list of 
Latin and Greek text-books, 


0. APPLETON & CO., Pablishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
A Notable Work for Schools and Colleges. 


AN OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN; or, the Body and Mind in one System, 


By MARK HOPKINS, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of Williams College. 


With Illustrative Diagrams. !2mo. $1.75. 
REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 

Among all Dr. Hopkins’ works, that which illustrates best his peculiar lucid mode of teaching difficult 
subjects is An Outline Study of Man, which is a model of the developing method as applied to intellectual 
science. The work has been found to be so well adapted for educational purposes that it is being more 
largely used every year. 

From Gen. A.C. Armstrong, Principal of Hampton Institute : “Itis, 1 think, the greatest and most use- 
ful of the books of the greatest of our American Educators, and is destined to doa great work in forming 
not only the ideas, but the character of youth in America and in other parts of the world. 


*,* Correspondence invited and cheerfully answered. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE FRANKLIN SPEAKER. 


By Profs. ORREN Root, Jn., and Jostan H. Gitwert. With an Introduction by Anson J. 
Upson, D. D. Cloth, 277 pages, !2mo. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of $1.00, 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part |, 


Contains 48 pp. of reading-matter for supplementary use in Primary Schools, in connection with the 
First and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy manila, and sold for 4 cents per copy. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, A. W. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, E | 5 
© 
enchlsS 


LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’S, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEtpsic PUBLICA- 

Che Oldest and the Beat 
Of aff Pencifs, 


TIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED Anp AMERICAN 

PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 

And School 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages, 
Supptico of Unequaled Quality. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! 
Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition. 

NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest aml cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 


678 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. ALL STATIONERS KGEP THe 
The Business-Standard Copy-Books ee 

Special Samples sent to 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. &Iucators. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


#berhard Saber, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
NUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and on arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
pad age indispensable to 
ling of Form and D 
stage, and especial at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 
— gency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


HAT 


A a Laugh and Learn! 


RHETORIC MADE RACY. 


AIDS TO ENGLISH. 
Sent by mail for 75 cents. 


Address GEORGE SHERWOOD & 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Tu. 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 cts 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 cTs. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYNAED, 171 Broadway. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Readers; 
of Rome; 
eomson’s New Arith tic 

Keetels French Gears; 
Lessons, 

ee ellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Miutchison’s Physiology and La 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Frankiin St., Boston. 


ESSAYS 


ON 


EDUGATIONAL REFORMERS 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK. 
Reading Circle Edition. Price, $1.00. 


This standard work should be in every Teach- 
er’s Library. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Reading Circles supplied at special rates 
Address 


BARNES’ 


National System of Penmanship. 
The Newest. The Handsomest. The Best. 


d by more than Two Hundred Pro- 
fessional Penmen. 

If teachers are careful to procure aie BARNES’ 
JET BLACK NATIONAL INK, ane 
“BARNES’ NATIONAL PENS,” Nos. 
and 444, they will not fail to secure good results in 
teaching this branch. 


Endorse 


* Speci y printed on 
An elegant “ Specimen Book,” superbly printed | 
beautiful paper, containing all the copies 0 the entire 


series, bound in the same manner as the books, and a 
sample of the “ Practice Paper” will be sent free to 
any address upon application. Address 
A. S. BARNES & co., Publishers, 

111 William St., NEW YORK. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School. 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


IPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


EM. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 
42 Bleecker St., 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “xew‘toitx, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tt 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Every Home, School, and Office needs a 
Cyclopedia, which should be Reliable, Fresh as 
to information, and LOW IN PRICE. We 
can help you to the BEST at a saving of 
fully 50 per cent. Write for particulars, stat- 
ting how much you can afford to pay. 

Address 
BOX 2857, New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Litthe Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline aps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science, 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of George 
Eliot’s Essays”; etce., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, - = 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor P1., Y. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geograph 
Gildersleeve’s Latin. Venable’s Algotra. eto 


Ditson & Co.’s Sunday School Music 


with the very best, and no Sunday School man- 
— should adopt a pew Singing Book without 
carefully one of their ‘tried and 
true’ Sunday hool Song Beoks. 


Voices of Praise Patuste and postry 


L. Hutchins. Music and pestry 
dignified and classical, but not dull; in fact, bright 


and enthusiastic. Very large collection for the 


money. 
saat (35 ets., $3.60 per doz.) by Mrs. 
Singing 01 the Way Jewett, ably — by Dr. 
t k, whose noble compositions are known and 
ae all the churches. This, like the book above 
mentioned, does excellently well fora Vestry Sing- 
ing Book for prayer and praise meetings. 
j (35 ets., $3.60 per doz.) J. H. 
Sougs Of Rev. ston: 
man — the first highly gifted, mus ° sec- 
ond the author of many hymns of refined and beau- 
tiful quality. One of the newest books. 
+, (35 cts., $360 per doz.) L. O. 
Song Worship Emerson and W. F. Sherwin, both 
celebrated compilers, composers, and leaders, and 
the latter well known as having had charge of the 
music at many Chautauqua meetings. 
For other good books, please send for lists and 


catalogues. 

For : lovely little book for the young children of a 
Sunday School, look no further than FRESH FLOW- 
ERS (25 cts., $240 per doz.), Emma Pitt. Sweet 
Hymns, Sweet Music, Pretty Pictures. 


Mailed!for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Choice Books 


For Sunday Schools. 
Vords and music of 
the choicest descrip- 
tion, bright, sing- 


Wondrous Love, 


By Geo. F Root & C.C. Case. 
in character. 
A thoroughly supERIOR book. 85cts. each by 
Standard Bass Songs 
with Piano accom. 
Conveni- 
ent pocket size edi- 
By The Best Composers. i 
oy P $1.00. tion strongly bound 
Vocal choicest Vocal Duets se- 
ll Duets lected from those which 
have become standards 
during the last twenty years. 144 pages, sheet 
music size; elegantly printed and durably bound, 
The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,O 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. + 
CaP" FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK DRALFRS 
THESE are some of the Educators who 
speak in praise of ‘‘ Lessons in En- 
glish Composition, Grammar, and Rhetoric,’ com- 
State Normal Schools; Prof. W. H. FREIMER, Supt. 
City School, Los Angeles, Cal.; JOHN W. AKERS, 
Iowa State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
Selections from the Writings of Gko. BANCROFT, 
by W. W. Gist, A.M. Sent by mail. 32 cents. 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - § .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - ~ . 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 


mail, postpaid; $30 per hundred by express. 
A superb collection of 
ass Songs, 
in heavy paper. 
A fine collection of the 
Prices: Paper $1.00; Boards, $1.25 ; Cloth, $1.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 
bined, by W. W. Gist, A.M. By mail, postpaid. 68 cts. 
Judze W.H. TOURGEE, Prof. W. E. WILSON, R. I. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Literature, He 


Fenno’s Science and Artof Elocution, - + 1.26 
Fenno’s Favorites, No, 1, 2, 8, 4, eac - +25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - = «= «= 2,00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmeti - e « 60 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


MERRILL'S ADVANCED READERS. 


Sample Copies: 
Ist, 15 cents; 3d, 30 cents; 4th, 40 cents. 


“The Preface tothe First Reader is the best 
Manual of Methods I have ever seen. . . . . 
- + « « Ilaek words to express my apprecia- 
tion of the plan and execution of the advanced 


COMMON SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING 


FULL SET BLANKS. 
Sample Set, $1.25. 


Designed to fill the want of the COMMON AND 
GRADED SCHOOLS. 


‘** Book-keeping is one of the most essentially practi- 
cal studies, and ithas a culture side seldom recog- 
nized by those entrusted with the education of our 
children. The real fact is, that few understand this 
neglected science, and that its educative power is not 


Fourth. 
Very truly yours, C. W. G. Hype, 
State Normal School.’’ 


generally known. If it were, book-keeping would, in 
all our schools, take its place among the most neces- 
sary and important branches of study.” 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 
A revision and rearrangement of the popular 
tinued in publication. 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 


versions of the Bible. 
Cloth, 244 pp. 


For school purposes : Opening 
Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents, 


Kelectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH. — Scientific Temperance 


ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 


The effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system i 
considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 


the laws in several States requiring Temperance 
190 pp., cloth. Profusely illustrated by engrav- 


ings, and full-page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cts. 
MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READIN GS. 
By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. 


One hundred selections from the various 
exercises, responsive reading, etc. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO B of T 
SENG | Boun for the 


VAN A 


EARNS 


NTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 43 bond St 
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